


Church’s Musical Visitor. 


has he written ? 











I have heard nothing 
from my people in Berlin for so long (more than five weeks) that I 
am beginning to be anxious—and that adds greatly to my melan- 


|it was more for the future; 


choly. I composed a great deal whilst we were on the Rhine, but 
I don't mean to do anything here but swear,—and long for my 
Cecile. What's the good of all the double counterpoint in the 
world when she is not with me? I must leave off my complaints 
and my letter, or you will be laughing at me at Innspruck in the 
sunshine. Address to Leipsic again,—I wish I were there. It 
seems that Chopin came over here quite suddenly a fortnight ago, 
paid no visits and saw nobody, played very beautifully at Broad- 
wood's one evening, and then took himself off again. They say 
he is still very ill and miserable. Cecile will have given my re- 
membrances to your people herself. So farewell, dear “ Drama,” and 
forgive this horridly stupid letter; it is exactly what I am myself. 


SEPTEMBER. 


A whispering silence broods o'er all around, 

As in cathedral when the praise and prayer 

Are lingering pulses on the waves of sound, 

And naught disturbs but muffled heart-throbs there. 
Yet all is bright—the sun scarce past the noon ; 
And stealing out from dusky, darkling wood, 

Comes forth a matron shod with mossy shoon. 

From off her brows she lays the binding snood— 
When lo! her chestnut locks float on the breeze 
Like silken alge on cerulean seas. 


The flowers have hung their heads; but all gay things Your Feurx M. B. 
That buzzing flit, on busy, gauzy wings, 

To chant her beauties, gratefully remember, The chief thing I leave for the P. S., just as all girlsdo. Am! 
And hail our princess, timid, grave September. jever to get your E minor Symphony? Do send it to me! You 


Satie A. Brock, ia Galaxy. E minor 


o-oo 


MENDELSSOHN. 


|have cheated me out of my concert piece. Get me the 


|Symphony; the Leipzigers must hear it—and like it. 


Lerpsic, 10th December, 1837 

My pear Ferpinanp :—I thank you with all my heart for having 
written to me in November, in spite of my last month’s irregular- 
ity; I really could hardly have believed it. The arranging of my 
? a eed |new house, moving into it, with many concerts and a dealof busi- 

I, too, at last set out on my journey, beginning by wandering) ness; in short, all the impediments, whatever they may be, which 
through the Black Forest on foot, and spending some delightful|a regular Philistine, like I, can only enumerate to a smart and 
days in Baden with my friend Ferdinand David, also just married, | ively Italian like you—my installation as master of the house, 


ar . : . - tenant, musical director of the subscription concerts—all this pre- 
an nd interesting wife. Thenc ; : ; 
a bis lively, refined, and B sence I went to the | vented me from doing my regular correspondence last month. But 


Tyrol, and late in the autumn to Italy, where I spent that winter, |just because of that | wanted to beg you, and I do beg you to-day 
and where my mother, who could not bear to be separated from me, | most earnestly, that in spite of all the inconceivable difference of 
joined me as soon as tle weather began to get pleasant. Mendels-| UT position and surroundings, we should stick fast to our promise 


sohn's letters to me during that time. some of which follow here | of monthly letters. I feel that it might be doubly interesting and 
. ' f | good for us both to hear about each other, now that we have become 


give a far better picture of the highly gifted man, and the true} so desperately divided, and yet just for that reason all the nearer 
friend, than my pen can possibly do. |to each other. At least I find that whenever I think of Milan and 
Lonpon, Ist September,1837. | Liszt and Rossini, it gives me a curious feeling to remember that 
Dear Ferpinanp:—Here I sit—in the fog—very cross—without/| you are in the midst of it all; and with you in the plains of Lom- 
my wife—writing to you, because your letter of the day before|bardy, it is perhaps the same when you think of me and Leipsic. 
yesterday requires it; otherwise I should hardly do so, for 1 am/ But next time you must write me a long detailed letter, full of 
much too cross and melancholy to-day. It’s nine days since || particulars; you can’t imagine how they interest me. You must tell 
parted from Cecile at Dusseldorf; the first were quite bearable,|me where you live, what you are writing, and everything that you 
though very wearisome; but now I have got into the whirl of Lon-| can about Liszt and Pixis and Rossini, about the white dome, about 
don—great distances—too many people—my head crammed with | the Corso—I do so love that enchanting country, and it’s a double 
business and accounts and money matters and arrangements—and | pleasure to hear from you from it—you really mustn't use half- 
it is becoming unbearable, and | wish I were sitting with Cecile, and| sheets there. Above all, tell meif you enjoy it and revel in it as 
that I had let Birmingham be Birmingham, and that I could enjoy | thoroughly as 1 did? Mind you do, and mind you drink in the air 
my life more than I do to-day. Damn it—you know what that/ with as much ecstasy, and idle away the days as systematically as | 
means, don't you? and I have three more weeks of it before me,|did—but why should I say all this, you will do it anyhow. Only 
and have got to play the organ at B. on the 22d and be in Leipsic| please write me a great deal about it. 
again on the 30th—in a word, I wish I were rid of the whole busi-| You want to know whether I am satisfied here? Just tell me 
ness. I must be a little fond of my wife, because [ find that Eng-| yourself if I ought not to be satisfied, living here with Cecile in a 
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CHAPTER V—Continusp— Frankfort (1837). 





land and the fog and beef and porter have such a horribly bitter 
taste this time—and I used to like them so much. You seem to be 
having a splendid journey, and this letter will see finer country than 
I do, as it has to go to Innspruck. Do inquire at Innspruck if 
anybody knows anything about a Herr Christanell of Schwatz, who 
has written to me twice, and calls himself a great amateur of! 
music, and about whom I should like to know more. And so you! 


nice, new, comfortable house, with an open view over gardens and 
fields and the city towers, feeling so serenely happy, so calmly joy- 
ful as I have never felt since I left my parents’ house, and able to 
command good things, and good-will on all sides? I am decidedly 
of opinion, either this place or none at all. I felt that very 
strongly after the reports about ——'s place in——; no ten horses 
and no ten thousand thalers could take me there, to a little court, 


| 





are seriously thinking about your Jeremiah, and all the while strid-| which for that very reason is more pretentious than the great ones, 
ing off to Italy to compose operas there for the season? You/| with the utter isolation of petty musical doings, and the obligation 
really are a mad “old Drama.” |of being there the whole year managing the theater and the opera, 
It is pretty quiet here Most péople are away in the country | instead of having my six months free. However, there are also 
or elsewhere. The Moscheles have been at Hamburg already some} many days when I think no post would be the best of all. Two 
weeks, and I shall not see them. Thalberg is giving concerts at|months of such constant conducting takes more out of me than 
Manchester and other places; he has made an extraordinary sen-| two years of composing all day long; in the winter I hardly get to 
sation and is very much liked everywhere, and I hope still to meet) it at all here. At the end of the greatest turmoil if | ask myself 
him. Rosenhain is at Boulogne, and comes back soon; Benedict at} what I have actually been doing, after all it is hardly worth speak- 
Putney, a /a campagne; Miss Clara Novello traveling from one Fes-| ing of; at least it does not interest me particularly whether or not 
tival to another, and will probably only be in Italy next spring—!all the recognized good things are given one time more or better 
till then she comes to Leipsic for our concerts (pray forgive me, | |Iam only interested now in the new things, and of these there are 
would willingly give her up to you, but—duty). \few enough. I often think I should like to retire completely 


1 met Neukomm)| 
on the Rhine steamer, as polite and unapproachable as ever, and | never conduct any more, and only write; but then again there is a 
yet showing a friendly interest in me; he asked a great deal after| certain charm in an organized musical system like this, and in hav- 
you, etc. Simrock promised to write directly, and put himself into| ing the direction of it. But what will you care about this in Milan? 
communication with you about the manuscripts; | told him I did! Still I must tell you, if you ask me how | like being here. I felt 
not know whether you had anything for him just at present, that| the same thing at Birmingham; I have never before made such de- 
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2 CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 


cided effect with my music as there, and have never seen the public 
so entirely taken up with me alone, and yet there is something 
about it, what shall I call it, something flighty and evanescent, 
which rather saddens and depresses than encourages me. It so 
happened that there was an antidote to all these eulogies, on the 


spot, in the shape of Neukomm. This time they ran him down | 


wholesale, received him in cold silence, and completely set him 
aside in all the arrangements, whereas three years ago they exalted 
him to the skies, put him above all other composers, and applauded 
him at every step. You will say that his music is not worth any- 
thing, and in that no doubt we agree, but still, those who were en- 
raptured then, and now affect such superiority, do not know that. 
J am indignant about the whole affair, and Neukomm’s quiet 
equable behavior appeared to me doubly praiseworthy and dignified 
when compared to theirs. This resolute demeancr of his has made 
me like him much better. Just fancy also that I had to go straight 


from the organ-loft into the mail coach, and drive for six days and | 


jive nights on end till I got to Frankfort, then on again from there 
the next day, arriving here only four hours before the beginning of 


the first concert. Well, then, since that we have given eight con- | 


certs, such as you know, and the “ Messiah” in the church. Our 
star this winter is Clara Novello, who has come over for six concerts, 
and has really delighted the whole public. When I listen to that 
healthy little person, with her pure clear voice, and her animated 
singing, [| often think that I have actually stolen her away from you 
in Italy, for she was going straight there, and now will not go till 
the spring sut by persuading her to come here I was able to do 
our cause the greatest service, for this time it isshe alone who puts 
life and spirit into it, and as I said before, the public are wild about 
her. The air from “ Titus” with corno di bassetto, the Polacca from 
sellini’s “ Puritani,’ and an English aria of Handel’s, have driven 


the public quite frantic, and they swear that without Clara Novello | 


there is no salvation. Her whole family are here with her, and 
are very pleasant people. You are often and much thought of. 
The finest of the new things was Beethoven's “ Glorreicher Augen- 


blick,” a long Cantata (three-quarters of an hour, choruses, solos, 


etc.) in honor of the three monarchs who met at the Vienna Con- 
gress. There are splendid things in it, among others a Cavatina,—a 
prayer, quite in Beethoven's grand style, but with wretchedly stupid 


words, where “ hellerGlanz” is made to rhyme with “ Kaiser Franz,” | 


followed by a great flourish of trumpets, and now Haslinger has 
actually put other words to it, and calls it “ The praise of Music,” 
and these are even more wretched, for “ poesy”’ is made to rhyme 
with ‘‘noble harmony,” and the flourish of trumpets comes in—still 
more stupidly. And so we spend our days in Germany. David 
played my E minor quartet in public the other day, and is to repeat 
it to-day ‘“ by special desire.” I am curious to know how I shall like 
it; I thought it much prettier last time than’I did at first, but still 
[do not care much about it. I have begun a new one which is al- 
most finished, and which is better. I have also done a few new 
songs, some of which would probably please you, but my pianoforte 
concerto I think you would challenge. It’s your own fault, why 
have n't you sent me your promised piece? You perhaps don't 
know that Ricordi, the music-seller, often sends parcels here to 
Wilhelm Hartel. So you might put it in some day. There’s a 


delicate reminder! I have had to get the score of your E minor | 





times made me so desperate, that even to-day I only write because 
| 1 see that it is no use waiting till | am better. I am suffering, as I 
did four years ago, from complete deafness of one ear, with occa- 
| sional pains in the head aud neck, etc.; the weakness in the ear 
keeps on without any interruption, and as I had to conduct and to 
play in spite of it (I have been keeping my room for a fortnight), 
you may imagine my agony, not being able properly to hear either 
the orchestra, or my own playingonthe piano. Last time it passed 
off after six weeks, and God grant that it may do the same this 
time; but though I summon up all my courage, I can not quite 
help being anxious, as, till now, in spite of all remedies, there is no 
change, and often I do not even hear when people are speaking in 
the room. Besides this there is another, still greater anxiety, from 
which I hope every day to be released, and which does not leave 
me foramoment. My mother-in-law has been here for a fortnight; 
you know for what reason. When you see your whole happiness, 
your whole existence, depending upon one inevitable moment, it 
gives you a peculiar sensation. Perhaps my health will be better 
when the weather improves. I hardly remember such a winter ; for 
a whole fortnight we have had from 14 to 22 degrees of cold; 
yesterday at last it was milder, but we had a snow-storm, which is 
| still going on and has almost blocked up the streets. How is it with 
you in Milan? 

A thousand thanks for the details in your last letter; they inter- 
est me more than you can imagine, living as you do in the very 
midst of so much that sounds quite fabulous here. You must tell 
me a great deal about it all whenever you write; tell me about 
your Psalm, and how they sang it, and whether you have already 
begun the opera, and what genre you have chosen, and about Pixis’ 
debut—in short, all about what you are doing and what you like. 
Here everything goes on in the usual quiet musical way. We have 
one subscription concert every week; and you pretty well know 
what we do there. For the New Year, when the concert always 
opens with sacred music, we performed my psalm, ‘As pants the 
hart.’ I have written a new and very elaborate chorus asa finale to 
it, and the whole psalm pleased me a good deal, because it is one 
of the few things of my own which I am as fond of now as when I 
was writing it. A symphony by Taglichsbeck, which was very 
much praised in Paris, and played at the Conservatoire, made very 
little impression here, and seemed to me nothing particular. Hen- 
selt the pianist was here shortly before the New Year, and certainly 
plays exquisitely; there is no question about his belonging to 
the first rank, but it is still uncertain whether he will be able suf- 
ficiently to master his German anxiety and conscientiousness—that 
is to say, his weak nerves—so as to make himself generally known 
and play in London or Paris. He practices the whole day, till he 
and his fingers are so done up that in the evening if he has to give 
a concert he is quite tired and exhausted, and then, compared to 
other times, plays mechanically and imperfectly. His great specialty 
is playing wide-spread chords. He keeps on all day stretching his 
fingers, and among other things does the following, prestissimo :— 

J 





Symphony written out from the parts; the score that came with it | 


(in your own hand) had an almost totally different first movement, 
the Andante Allegretto in B flat instead of C, and the two last move- 
ments quite diffvrent,—in short, | did not know what to do, and 
only yesterday had the pleasure of receiving the old well-known 
score from the oopyist and playing it through at once. I have put 
it down for one of the January concerts, and it will form the second 
part by itself. The two middle movements are quite superb. Now 
[ must stop. Give Liszt many remembrances from me, and tell 
him how often and with what pleasure I think of him. Remember 


me to Rossini, if he likes being remembered by me. And above | 


all, keep fond of me yourself. Your F eLix. 


Leipsic, 20th January, 1838. 
You Milanese “ Drama,” you begin your letter so contemptuously, 
and look down so upon my reminder about punctuality, that I had 


almost resolved, first to be very punctual myself, and secondly not | 


to remind you any more. But as you may see from the date that I 


have not kept the first resolution, I also can not answer for my | 


keeping the second and slipping a reminder into this letter now and 
then—you may attend to them or despise them, as you like; I am 
past improvement, as you see (I mean, “ incorrigible’). But joking 
apart, | should have written to you at the New Year, and thanked 
you for your dear good wishes, and given you mine, but I was pre- 
vented in the most tiresome way by an indisposition or illness 
which attacked mein the last week of the year and unhappily has 
not yet subsided. This has put me into such bad spirits, and at 


He has also written charming studies, which form a great feature 
at his concerts. He is now gone to Russia. We played your over- 
| ture in E at his concert; it went well, and we enjoyed it much. 
The Fernando Overture will come next; but your mother did not 
send me the corrected score, only the parts, which I did not want, 
because we have them here. I got nothing but the score of the E 
minor Symphony, which you said was to be burned, but with your 
leave or without it, I shall not do so, It is strange that again I do 
not tuke to the last movement, whilst the second and third move- 
ments please me more than they did before. The symphony is 
fixed for one of the February concerts. A symphony by Biirg- 
miiller (from Diisseldorf) was very much liked the other day. 
Yesterday, Schleinitz brought me your G minor song (in ‘ Europa ), 
sang it to me, and made me guess whose it was; to my great an- 
noyance I couldn't, and was vexed with myself afterward, for I 
ought to have known it by the beginning, and by the close in G 
minor in the middle. In the way of new things I have almost 
finished the violin quartet, and also a sonata for piano and cello, 
and the day before yesterday sent Breitkopf and Hirtel six four- 
part songs for mixed voices, small things for singing in the open 
air, or at parties. The Novello, who has made da pluie and /e beau 
femps here, and who at her farewell concert was smothered with 
poems and flowers, and endlessly applauded and shouted at, is 
gone to Berlin to sing there; she passes through here again, and 
| will perhaps give us two more arias, which Leipsic has begged for 
‘on its knees, and is to be in Italy by the spring. In what part, I 
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fancy she knows at present as littleas Ido. She has given the 
concerts a splendid impetus this winter, and even if it is difficult 
to replace her, the good effect will last for a time. But what do 
you say to Ries’ sudden death? It was a great blow to me and 


gave me a strange feeling, just because his manner and way of 


going on had displeased me—but this news is such an utter con- 
trast to all that as to make me completely forget everything else 


for the moment. The Cecilia Society certainly seems strangely | 


fated. I have no idea who could or would undertake it now. 
Only a week ago Ries was suffering merely from gout and jaun- 


dice ;—and in two days he is suddenly dead. If you were in Ger- | 


mapy now I should say you ought to go to Weimar in Hummel’s 
place; there must be much that is nice about it: perhaps it will 
remain vacant till you come back some day. You would like 
Weimar very much. Above all, if you would only come back ; 
there is no want of places, I see that plainly now; it is only the 
men that are wanting—it's my old story over again. And you say 
that I am long past all that now. And I hope that it is still befor 
you. 
“Lerpsic, 14th April, 1838. 

“Dear Ferpixnanp:—You will be angry with me for my long 
silence; again I can do nothing but beg pardon, and hope that 
you will transform your wrath into gentleness when you see my 
well-known fist. A great deal has happened between this and the 
last letter, and much which prevented me from writing. No 
doubt you have heard through your mother that Cécile presented 
me with a son on the 7th of February; but perhaps you don't yet 
know that toward the end of the month she suddenly became 
dreadfully ill and for four days and four nights had to struggle 
with a terrible fever and all kinds of other evils. Then she re- 
covered, thank God, quicker than could have been expected 
though slowly enough, and it is only quite lately that all traces of 
illness have disappeared, and that she is again as cheerful and 
looks as well and fresh as you recollect her. What I went through 
at that time, 1 could not tell you in any letter, nor indeed in 
words; but you will be able to imagine it to yourself, dear Ferdi- 
nand. And now, that all the anxiety is over, and my wife and 
child are well, I feel so happy, and yet not a bit ‘ philisterhaft;’ 
you may laugh as much as you like, I don’t care, it is too lovely 
and delightful to see a wee little fellow like that, who has brought 
his mother’s blue eyes and snub nose into the world with him, and 


knows her so well that he laughs to her whenever she comes into} 
the room; when he is lying at her breast and they both look so! 


happy—I don't know what to do with myself for joy. After that 
I could decline mensa, or do finger exercises with anybody for as 
long as ever they liked, and gladly allow you to laugh at me. In 
a few days we go to Berlin, so that Cécile may get to know my 
youngest sister and the whole family ; Paul and his wife were here 
last month, and stood godfather and godmother to the little one 
at his christening. The little man is called Carl Wolfgang Paul 
In Berlin I shall see how my wife gets on at our house; if it’s all 
right, I shall go alone to the musical festival at Cologne in four 
weeks, and come back directly afterward to Berlin, so as to spend 


the summer quietly there or here and work. If not, Cécile will go | 


with me to Cologne; but as my mother and sisters would not at 
all like that, I think she will probably stay with them, and per- 
haps go to the Rhine with me next year. These are my plans for 
the present. And you? If I were you I should certainly have 
trudged off to Rome yesterday for Good Friday and Palm Sunday, 
and | keep thinking that it is still possible you may have done so. 
On Palm Sunday I always think of the papal chapel and the golden 
palm branches; in the way of ceremony and grandeur it is the 
most solemn and splendid thing that I ever saw, and I should like 
you to see it and think so too. You do tell me capital things about 
Milan and your life there; how funny that you should find your 
Paris circle there again—Liszt, Nourrit, Pixis, etc. But it must all 
be intensely interesting, and I already look forward to the account 
you are to give me at Leipsic some day of all the ‘circumstances.’ 


You will have enough to tell. And indeed you have hit off a hor- | 


ribly truthful picture of the blissful happiness of a Hofcapellmeis- 
ter at , and the blissful patience of the German public. I have 
had some terrible glimpses into that during the course of this win- 
ter, for instance, in the case of the post at . for which they 
wanted to get me (probably because a couple of newspaper corre- 
spondents had said so), and where they have again been using the 
most beautiful artifices to make me apply for it, because they did 
not like to speak straightforwardly and properly to a musician 

however, they were obliged to at last, and in return I had the 
pleasure of most politely refusing it, and so I see once more how 
right you were with your dismal description. And yet there isa 
certain something in this Germany of ours—I hardly know what, 
but it attracts me so much, and I should like to convince you. It 
is my old story over again, which you have already heard two 
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hundred times, and which you have disputed four hundred times 
Certainly the state of the theater, such as you describe it in Italy 
is better and has more life in it than ours, but you should help us 
to bring about an improvement. —— and his followers will never 
do it; they only drive the cart deeper into the mire, and will dis- 
appear without leaving a trace. 

gut to turn to something better. Could you and would you 


send me a copy of your Psalm? and also any other new thing that 





you may have, and give the whole parcel to Ricordi, who often 
sends things here to W. Hartel? That would be splendid of you 
and I beg you many, many times to do it. I also have been rather 
busy this winter. David played a new violin quartet of mine in 
E flat, in public the other day at the last of his soirées ind | 
think you would find real progress in it; I have begun a third. | 
have also finished a concert piece for piano and orchestra (a sort 
of serenade and rondo, for of course I shall never get yours 4 
new Psalm (the 95th),—I suppose I have already written to you 
about my having added four numbers to the 42d—and then there's 
}a set of four-part songs for open-air singing, and various other little 
creatures that would so much like you to clip and brush them a 
little if you were here lpropos, isn't this rich? They have been 
giving a first performance of my ‘St. Paul’ at Dresden, with all 
sorts of wonderful preparations, and ten days before, R. writes me a 
formal letter saying that they wished to shorten t first part a 
little, and he should therefore cut out the chorus ‘ Rise up. aris« 
twith the chorale ‘ Sleepers wake,’ as those numbers did not appea 
to him to be necessary for the action. I was stupid 

frightfully put out for a whole day at this piece of presumption, 
but you too will think it rich 

‘Clara Novello will really soon be in Italy now I hear that she 
jis at Munich, and will go on from there direct Shi t from 
here to Berlin, where she had such incredible su ss that I am 
afraid it made her a little over-confident, for at Dresd and 
Vienna, where she went directly afterward, she is said to 
| made very little sensation In Berlin, on the other hand, s 
gave two concerts, sang twice for the poor, four s at thea 
ter, twice at court, and how can I tell where besides Mind you 
pay her every possible attention, if she flutters into your arms 
And now | must close, though I still have quantities of things 
ito say. More next time. My wife sends you many best remem 
brances. She is busy about the journey. Please write to me to 
Serlin (Leipziger Strasse No. 3), then you shall have Berlin news 
lin exchange for Milan news (by which I| should lose a good many 
lyards). But good-bye, dear Ferdinand, be happy, and always fond 
| of your Fr. M 
Berwyn, the 15th of July 8 

| “Dear Ferprvaxp:—As all manner of creatures were created by 
God. to wander about the earth, bad e rres| yndents mong the 
number, do n't be too angry with me for having got this nature I 
| have times when the ink will not flow, and if I could get answers 
(for instance, from you) without first writing myself, I really should 
| quite forget how to write. You may perceive, first from my long 
| silence and from my present stiff writing, that this is one of those 
ltimes. But as I said before, it is for the sake of the answ: I 
| hope you will discover some quite new way of abusing me for the 
beginning of your letter, because then I am sure to get it soon 
And besides, you will have to answer as a man of business, for i 
am writing on business, to ask about the overture which you 
promised us for the concerts. What has become of it? I hope 
we shall get it, and then we can at once put it down for the be 
ginning of the concerts (end of September). Don’t retort that I 
have not sent you my things by Hartel, as you begged; you know 
that since then, I came here, and have been leading rather a dis 
turbed life, and besides, whatcan you want with them now? | 
would rather play them all to you yros When at last you com 


| back to the ‘ Vaterland.’ But with you it is different; because 
| yours would be a help to me in my performances, and would give 
}us pleasure, and you have promised it me, and I shall keep you 
| to your word. It is to be hoped the overture is finished, and 
it is also to be hoped that you will send it. I feel more eager 
about it than I have about any piece of music for a long time, just 
las I do about your Italian life and doings altogether. I fancy you 
| now sitting by the lake of Como with your mother; it must be a 
| delicious kind of life. And I suppose you also go lounging about 
with Liszt, and paying court to the Novelle, who, | hea in 
Milan, taking lessons. Is she still your particular favorite? What 


do you ‘say to her singing, and to her looks? I have now been 
here in my old home since May. It gives me a peculiar sensation 
so much in it is changed, so much in my own self is changed, and 


yet there is a sort of comfortable homelike feeling in it as if I had 


i never left it. Then my family is so secluded and isolated here that 


| one really knows very little of Berlin, and hardly comes into contact 
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with anybody but the people in the house. This has its good side, 
as well as its disadvantages; and looking around me now as a 
stranger and free from prejudices, I certainly feel glad that I did 
not stay, however much I may regret it on account of my family; 
but the climate and the air here are unfruitful and good for noth- 
ing. For study, and work, and isolation, Berlin is just the place, 
but hardly at all forenjoyment. Everything in my former life has 
now for the first time become quite clear to me, and I see plainly 
how all my hostilities with the people, and my bad position, were 
brought about of necessity; and this has made these months 
especially interesting to me. We are quite pleased with each 
other now, and on the whole I like Berlin very much, because now 
that I have got rid of the wretched business altogether, I can enjoy 
what is good in the place without embittering it to myself. The 
first evening after my arrival we went to the theater to hear 
Gluck’s ‘Armida;’ I have hardly ever, if ever, enjoyed anything 
so much at the opera. That great mass of thoroughly trained 
musicians and singers, ably conducted by Spontini, the splendid 
house full to suffocation, the good mise-enscene, and with all that 
the wonderful music, made such an impression on me that I was 
obliged to say to myself that there was nothing to be done with 
smail towns and small means and small circles, and that it was 
quite another thing here 
eee 


THE FALLACY OF AN OPEN AND CLOSE TIMBRE. 


No is more habitually in the mouth of the singing- 


master than to change the timbre of the voice, by making its quality 


advice 
more open or more somber. Strongly contrasted shades are indeed 
secured without difficulty, but a personal experience under the 
treatment of two or three disciples of the Bassini and Garcia school 
have convinced the writer that the so-called open timbre results 
from an unnatural use of the vocal organs, and is often in reality 
the offspring of a misplaced register. a 

That a sympathetic ear is inexpressibly charmed with soft or 
broad, resonant or aggressive tones, tastefully interchanged to 
accord with the varying spirit of the words, no one will dispute. 
Acknowledging this is, however, by no means assenting to the very 
commonly accepted notion that the voice has two equally correct 
modes of expression, differing not as tones of the same instrument 
would differ under a light or vigorous touch, but as widely as the 
tones of two distinct instruments—for to such an extent are the 
natural vocal processes perverted. 

The breath goes through three stages in its progress to the open 
air, First, it must pass between the vocal chords; secondly, escape 
between the epiglottidean heavy folds, which are formed of the 
membranous lining of the mouth, just as it enters the larynx, and 
pass the epiglottis, the valve or cover which may be drawn over the 
laryngeal aperture; and, thirdly, flow through the mouth. 
At which stage does the transformation take place? Pursuing 
the search in retrograde, the mouth comes first to our notice. It 
is well known that the various shapes into which the tongue or lips 
throw the cavity of the mouth, decide the different vowel sounds, 
without materially affecting the quality of the tone. 

Helmholtz aptly compares the mundal cavity, and the changes 
which it undergoes, to serve as a mold for the various vowels to 
variously shaped bottles. For the broad, continental sound of a 
(ah), the mouth is shaped like a large-bodied bottle, with the neck 
broken off, but the orifice wide. For o, the orifice is smaller, and for 
u (oo) is still farther narrowed, while for all other vowels the illus- 
trative flasks necks and of various caliber. But 
throughout his searching analysis, no hint, however distant, indi- 


have bodies 
cates that two distinct qualities, consequent upon any of. these 
manifold changes, had revealed themselves to his criticalear. Yet 
the tongue and the lips can not well make more widely differing 
evolutions than they perform in preparing for the different vowels 
without failing to produce musical sounds. The only remaining 
movable part of the mouth is the soft palate, which should always 
be drawn as far upward as possible, for its least descent obstructs 
the resonance passage of the nose, and colors the tone with a pecu- 
liarly disagreeable nasal tinge 

Failing then to find the transforming agent in the mouth, the 








object of our quest must be looked for still farther back, and now 
the epiglottidean folds present themselves; for they bound the 
channel through which the breath, laden with sound, must pass, 
and their closed or open position decides whether it will be dashed 
against projections and crowded through a narrow and irregular 
strait, issuing in the lamentably wrecked and shattered condition 
ofa harsh or dissipated tone, or be prosperously wafted between 
ever widening banks till it reaches the bay of the mouth, and event- 
ually the ocean of the open atmosphere, in all the beauty and 
perfect integrity of sweet and resonant melodiousness. 

For right above the vocal ligaments, even having at one end the 
same movable pillars of support, lie three mischief-working, tone- 
impairing muscles of them can accompany or succeed 
the contraction of the true vocal muscles, and draw together folds 
of the lining of the larynx (called superior vocal chords), just above 
the vibrating chords, and against these foes the breath, merely im- 
pregnated with tone, will be shattered and dissipated. This is the 
crying fault of all ambitious singers, popularly called forcing. But 
we can not find in this the source of the two timére, for the narrowed 
channel would always disturb the purity of the voice. It would 
become husky, snapping, harsh, or irregular, but would favor no 
distinct quality which would be pure and acceptable. 

These two muscles have another baneful influence. 
remarked, they have at one end the same supporting pillars or pro- 
jections of attachment that the movable ends of the vocal chords 
have. These pillars should close together for a tone, and so firmly 
above a certain pitch—with men, at Bd, first space above the base 
clef; with women, a major third higher at D, first space below the 
treble clef—that they could not vibrate with the swaying chords, 
though below this pitch chords and supports would oscillate in com- 
mon. Now these muscles, in contracting, pull upon the support in 
such a direction that they tend to draw them apart and prevent 
their closing firmly at the above notes. Chords and supports will 
then vibrate heavily and unnaturally, even as high as the next F 


Two 


As was just 


or G above. 

Before considering how the quality of the tone would be affected, 
a concomitant disturbance must be looked at. Besides the five 
true vocal muscles, which are never at fault, and the two just 
mentioned, there remains of the intrinsic laryngeal muscles but 
one. This muscle always contracts in sympathy with the two dis 
turbing muscles, and its principal office is to draw the epiglottis, or 
valve, over the opening of the larynx. 

How do these three muscles affect the tone? The two first make 
the vibrating substance too heavy for the pitch, and the note 
acquires a strained and overburdened quality, resembling the sound 
of a base-viol string when it is powerfully stretched to produce a 
tone which should be properly heard from a violin; while the single 
muscle draws the epiglottis partially over the laryngeal aperture, 
where it acts as a sounding-board or echoing surface, factitiously 
clarifying the tone, but giving it a hollow, booming character, de- 
void of penetrating resonance, and always affecting the forehead 
of the listener disagreeably, with very much the same effect that 
singing into the head of an empty barrel would produce. All these 
faults appear in their worst form when these three muscles contract 
gently; more firmly braced, they would close the heavy folds, and 
shut the valve so tightly that the tone would measurably lose its 
hollow quality, and would sound foreed and harsh and piercing. 

There is no need of exploring farther, for the characteristics of 
the open timbre have been accurately described, and with a little 
practice, its identity, with the quality engendered by a gentle con- 
struction, can be proved by a personal test. Let the reader cough 
gently—then in the slightest appreciable degree repeat the neces- 
sary contraction of the epiglottidean muscles, which close the 
throat preliminary to coughing or forced singing, and sound any 
note within the compass already indicated without altering the 
Finally, compare with this tone the quality 


position of the throat 
They will be found to 


he has been taught to call the open timére. 
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be identical, proving that this peculiar tone (called orotund by | 
many elocutionists) has no existence among the lawful products | 


of the vocal organs. 


To show how the tonal coloring may be legitimately shaded to | nothing for your country, for your own or others’ material, intel 


humor the capricious sentiment of the poetry, would require an 
explanation transcending the limits of this magazine article. At 
present, let it suffice to say that further proofs, almost without end, 
may be adduced to demonstrate the fallacy of the open and close 
timbre, as they are generally taught and accepted. 

Jouyx Howarp. 
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THE SUCCESSFUL SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER. 


-— 
te 





Success should be the aim of all in the Sunday-school work. The 
road leading thereto should be well understood. 


all over the land, and observing the most successful in all depart- 


ments, I have found that the successful Sunday-school teacher has | 


the following characteristics : 


1. Self government. He controls self—is master of his own 


passions and appetites; and in this he almost unconsciously con- | 


trols his class. This is a natural law, and is a sure passport to 
success. 
2. Punctuality—always on time. 


Knowing their teacher will be present at the time, they will make 


This gives the class confidence. 


every effort to be there on time. 
Promptness, then, is indispensable. 

No teacher can be successful who 
does not keep well posted in the lesson he desires to teach his 


ars, 
3. Be posted in the subject. 


scholars. 
know as much, or more than you, your influence over them is 


Whenever your pupils get it into their heads that they 
gone. Study well your subject during the week at odd times, and 
you will never feel that barrenness which so terribly afflicts many 
teachers. The folly of attempting to teach children that which 
we do not fully understand ourselves, is seen in the following an- 
ecdote: A Sunday-school lecturer undertook to give the school his 
He told them God was every- 


“Why, children, I 


views of the omnipresence of God. 
where—yes, everywhere at the same time, ete. 
will make it plainer to you. 
garret—God is in the well, and God is the—the ’—“ Well, 
mister,” said a little fellow, jumping up, very much interested and 
excited, ‘‘Is Dod in my pot-et?’ “ Certainly, he is in your pocket,” 
said the lecturer, very firmly. The little fellow began to feel for 
God in his pocket, when he exclaimed: ‘“ Well, mister, I dess I dot 
you now, tause I haint dot de pants on what dot de pot-etin.” A 
most uproarious laugh ensued. 

4. Set a good example. Let your life each day be a lesson to 
your pupils. Keep thyself pure. Be an example to others, is no 
less the duty of the Sunday-school teacher than the minister. His 
calling is hardly second to the minister's. 
this advantage—he works on better material. 

5. Show sympathy for your class. 
and enter into all their interests. 





in 


Meet them in the rehearsals, 


and help them in learning the songs—for, indeed, if possible, the | 


Sunday-school teacher should be a singer—but if not a singer, he 
can show that he feels interested in all that is of benefit to his class 
Don’t be everlastingly finding fault, but rather encourage them, 
and show them that you appreciate their good qualities, and you 
will always find your class to be your friends. You should be a 
Christian, and always remember them in your prayers. If they are 


sick, visit them, and thus comfort their hearts. This kindness will | jazy lightning. 
It may come back to you with large interest in other| and a cottage is pretty in the page of the poet or novelist, but 


not be lost. 
years to come. 

6. Keep your class busy during the entire session. 
the class after the mere reading of the lesson. 
be done. Question them, and help them to a proper understanding 


Many leave 


of the subject. Fill up all the time. Remember, only one trip 
through the world, and no coming back to rectify mistakes or 
K. Snavw. 


make up Jost opportunities. 





Having traveled | 


Lazy teachers make lazy schol- | 


God is in the cellar—God is in the} 


If any difference he has | 


Greet them affectionately, | 


eae | neighbor practice, but which no one cares to practice himself 
This should never | fact. as Mr. 


| “CONTENTMENT BETTER THAN RICHES” A FALLACY. 
| To be contented—what, indeed, is it? Is it not to be satisfied, 
|to hope for nothing—in short, to rest in inglorious ease, doing 


lectual, or moral improvement, satisfied with the condition in 
| which you or they are placed? Such a state of feeling may do very 
well where nature has fixed an inseparable and ascertained barrier— 
| a “ thus far shalt thou go and no farther ’’—to our wishes, or where 
we are troubled by ills past remedy. In such cases it is the highest 
| philosophy not to feel or grumble, when by all our worrying and 
| self-teasing we can not help ourselves a jot or tittle, but only aggra- 
| vate and intensify an affliction that is incurable. 
To soothe the mind down into patience is, then, the only resource 
| left us, and happy is he who has schooled himself thus to meet all 
reverses and disappointments. But in the ordinary circumstances 
of life, this boasted virtue of contentment, far from being 
laudable, would be an evil of the first magnitude. It would be, in 
fact, nothing less than a trigging of the wheels of all enterprise— 
a cry of “stand still” to the progress of the whole social world 
What is it that contrives machinery, builds and freights ships, 
| beautifies cities, encourages the arts, writes books, and promotes the 
| wealth, intelligence, and comfort of a free and happy nation? Not 
contentment, certainly. Not contempt for that “ competence 
| which millions are striving for,and which has been happily defined 
as three hundred a year more than you possess. Man is naturally 
an active, progressive being, destined to be perpetually improving 
himself and his condition, and he can have no sympathy with so 
sleepy, passive a virtue, without violating the first laws of his nature 
Providence has ordained that he shall work out hisown happiness, 
and the very means it has employed to make sure that he shall go 
| on in the fulfillment of its designs, is that inability to content him- 
jself with what he or has done, which sentimentalists 
declaim against as one of the worst features in his character. It is 
this which feeds and clothes him, furnishes him with all the luxu- 
ries, all the elegances and amenities of life, stimulates him to 
| accumulate capital, to produce intellectual and moral improvement. 
It is indeed the glory of the world that nothing in it is stationary, 
or rests contented with itself, but that to whatever peak of excel- 


50 


possesses 


|lence it climbs, it sees “hills peep o'er hills, and Alps on Alps 
arise 

| It has been truly said, that from the polyp to the saint, there is 
| a perpetual striving, a divine dissatisfaction. Even the inorganic 
world would organize itself—the groping atoms struggle into cells 


| and in every geologic period there are prophetic 
}a more lofty that is yet to be. 


intimations ol 


| With thecivilized man contentment is amyth. From the cradle 
to the grave he is forever longing and striving after something better, 
an indefinable something, some new object yet unattained. No doubt 
| this feeling often takes a worse direction, and manifests itself in 
| ambition, envy, grumbling, fretfulness, and other excesses; but so 
| may every principle of our nature be thus perverted ; and even in this 
| unregulated state it is far better than that contented feeling which 
| leaves a man to sit down with his hands in his breeches- 
| leaving everything to chance, and making no effort to improve his 
|condition. But the truth is that the man whose thoughts and en 
|ergies are all needed for, and constantly employed in efforts to 
| reach a higher position, is the person of all men least likely to let 
his mind brood sulkily and discontentedly upon things either not 
worth attaining, or which are not so to him. Had Milton been a 


rockets, 


| contented man, would he have given to the world his grand epic ? 
| Had Shakespeare been a contented man, instead of one who 
| “troubled deaf heaven with his bootless cries,” and “cursed his 


| 


fate’’ which led him “to make himself a motley to the view,” to 
“gore his own thoughts” and “sell cheap which is most dear, 
would he have delighted the world with those matchless creations, 
a Hamlet, Lear, and Macbeth ? 

Would Byron, if contented, have written Childe Harold? Would 
|a contented man have painted the cartoons; or, had Columbus 
| been so, would he have discovered America? No, surely a 
benumbing, paralyzing principle as contentment and the lofty 
aspirations of genius can not co-exist in the same soul. As well 
| might you talk of a sedentary will-o’-the-wisp, a brick balloon, or 








such 


a 
Depend upon it, the nonsense of contentment 


never in actual life. The virtue is one which the rich are always 
anxious to find in the poor—one which every man likes to see his 
In 
Mill, in his book on “ Representative Govern- 


oe. me 


| ment,” suggests, the great mass even of seeming contentment is rea/ 
| discontent, combined with indolence or self-indulgence, which, while 


taking no legitimate means of raising itself, delights in bringing other 
down to its own level.—The Great Conversers. 
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To the Editor of the Visitor ; 
Edgar A. Poe’s “Raven” is considered bya great 


many persons to be the finest and most perfect poem in 
the English language. I have heard it asserted that it 


was beyond crificiem, and that there was nota single 


Soultin it. Now, Ido not presume to criticise what all 


consider a great work—and yet, I wonld like to ‘* rise 
for information.” The last verse especially is quoted 


as being the most “‘ sublime," etc., etc. It reads: 


** And the Raven—never flitting—still is sitting, still is 


sitting 
On the palid bust of Pallas—just above my chamber 
door 


And his eyes have all the seeming of a demon that is 
dreaming 

And the lamp light o'er him streaming throws his 
shadow on the floor, 

And my soul from out that shadow that lies floating 
on the floor 

Shall be lifted, never mere.”’ 

I wish to know where the lamp would have to be 
placed, in order to throw the shadow of the raven on the 
floor, especially as the raven is sitting on the bust of 
Pallas—‘‘ just above the chamber door.” A light in the 
center of the room would certainly throw the shadow on 
the wall, and not on the floor. 

The only place I can imagine the lamp to be, in order 
to produce the effect described in the poem, would be 
above, and at the same time behind the bust. But would 
not that be a rather queer place for a student to keep 
his lamp burning, if he was reading ? 

I would like very much to have some one explain in 
what position the poet imagined the light to be, in or- 
der to throw the shadow on the floor. 

* this 
question is a proper one to propound to you, as editor 


If you are a believer in ** Wagner's theory,’ 


of a leading musical journal. If not, you may object 
to its introduction, on the ground of its not being a 
musical question. 

One thing you may be assured of, if you do publish 
** Never More.’ 


’ 


it, I solemaly promise to do so 
es — 
“CAD’S”’ COMPLIMENTS. 


To the Editor of the Vistor 

If, as the proverb says, no news is good news, con- 
gratulate yourself, for such are the glad tidings I bring. 

I don’t believe anybody ever tried harder than I 
have to keep cool, and think of something to spread 
before the public conspicuously through the Visrror. 

But I can °t. 

The fact is, there isn’t anybody on the face of the 
globe that can. 

However, there is one thing, at all events, not so diffi- 
cult to do, and that is to prognosticate a brilliant season 
when the good time coming comes, and the disappoint- 
ments at the sea-shore are over; when in the valley and 
on the hills, the sound of the great convention has 
ceased to echo; when the cozy wayside inn, with its 
simplicity of other days, is only a memory, and the 
city dwellers come railing along home to the bustle and 
importunities of city life. When these things have 


come to pass, you will hear again from CaD. 
-~—-> —-— 


THE NORMAL MUSIS SCHOOLS. 





THE NATIONAL NORMAL, MONMOUTH, ILL. 

As might be expected from the school whose leader is 
the father of this style of musical emulation in this 
country, the report from Dr. Root's convention is very 
satisfying. The school was a complete success, closing 
Angust 13th with much enthusiasm—the only regret 
among those who availed themselves of the opportanity, 
being that the session was ended. All of the depart- 
ments were in charge of teachers whose names were 
enough to gnarantee the very best of instruction, and 
the facilities afforded were unsurpassed. Dr. Root 


and F, W. have returned to Chicago, and P. P. Bliss 
winged his way direct to Fair Park, N. Y., where he 
had been chosen to act as chorister for the National 
Sunday School Assembly in session there. We have not 
been informed as to where the ‘* National Nermal” of 
1875 will be held. 


THE NORMAL MUSIC SCHOOL, MILTON, WIS. 


This institute, under the direction of Messrs. Martin, 
Stillman, and Towne, opened under very auspicious 
circumstances—there being pupils in attendance from 
nearly every State in the Union, from Minnesota to 
New Jersey. The novel and carefal manner in which 
Prof. Martin handles the elementary principles of 
music, is highly spoken of by the local press and 
musical people, and Prof. Towne’s happy faculty of 
imparting a knowledge of the science is highly praised 
Mr. Bischoff is the pianist. The convention will close 


with a concert on the 29th August. 


KANSAS NORMAL ACADEMY. 

The crowning work of this school was the successful 
rendering of Mendelasohn’s oratorio ‘ Elijah,” on the 
evening of August llth. The title-role was sustained by 
Jule BE. Perkins, the now celebrated basso, who returned 
from abroad to be present at the Kansas Normal. 

The proficiency acquired by the pupils present during 
the six weeks session of Prof. Perkins’ Normal, is pro- 


nounced surprising by the local press. 


THE NORMAL MUSICAL INSTITUTE, DUNKIRK, N. Y. 


This institute, which closed with a concert on the 
evening of August l4th, offered strong attractions, and 
the attendance was correspondingly large and enthusi 
astic. The programme for the closing concert is befor: 
us, and affords a kind of epitomized outline of the re- 
sults of the six weeks’ training, and as such it is not 
only creditably, but highly complimentary to the con- 
ductors. Besides others, the names of the following 





prominent musicians appear as having assisted at the 





closing concert: Messrs. McGranahan, Case, W. Lud- 
den, who rendered, O, God, Have Mercy, from ‘St 
Paul; and Mr. T. P. Ryder, pianist. We als. recog- 
nize the name of one of our lady composers, Mrs. Clara 
Scott, whose beautiful contributions to Prof. Palmer's 
“Songs of Love’ are admired. The concert was a com- 
plete success, a fitting finale to the lar.e and enthnsi- 
astic Convention which preceded it. 

The Dunkirk Normal was conducted by H. R. Pal- 
mer and I,. O. Emersen, assisted by Wm. Ludden and 
T. P. Ryder. 

NORMAL NOTES. 

Monmouth, Il)., contained about as much musical 
talent as Chicago itself, during the National Normal. 

It is a pity that the advantages of one of the various 
National Music Schools could not be placed within the 
reach of every singing school and private teacher in the 
land, who can not avail themselves of the facilities of a 
city education. It is the almost universal testimony 


of the students of these schools, that their “ success 
and sphere of usefulness are largely increased after 
each session.”’ 

All of those teachers who neglected to avail themselves of 
the advantages offered by the various schools just closed, 
should see to it the next ‘‘ Normal season,””’ What 
would be the musical progress of our country if all the 
teachers could receive advantages such as a faithful 
attendance on one of these schools affords ! 

At the ** National Normal,” Dr. Root, Messrs. Bliss 
and F. W. Root conducted, and Mr. Oscar Mayo pre- 
sided at the piano. Some brilliant glees from the Sone 
Era were exquisitely rendered. 

The managers of the Normal at Milton held a recep- 
tion and social, and a general invitation was extended 
to the public to attend. 

Messrs. Case and McGranahan deserted from the 
National Normal this season, and moved on, enthusi- 
astic and inseperable as ever, to join the Normal Insti- 
tute at Dunkirk, N. Y. 

Prof. Perkins having sent an invitation to an editor 
to attend the concert of the Kansas Normal, declined 
upon the ground that heis “not much on the sing,’ 
but offers a substitute as follows: 


** Although we can not sing ourself, we have a friend 
who can. In his personal appearanee he bears a 
striking resemblance to Elijah, and is a much better 
singer. He has made music a life study, apd when a 
mere lad he used to weep because people objected to his 
drumming on the bottom of a wash-boiler. Not long 








ago we attended a musical soiree with him. Being in- 
vited to sing, he shied up to the piano in fine style, and 
the blonde who was seated at the instrament began to 
paw the ivory very vigorously. She first played ‘ Man- 
dolinata,’ but he said if it didn't make any difference 
to her he would just as soon sing something else. He 
then tackled ‘The Mulligan Guards,’ which he ren- 
dered in fine style, although the piano was moch too 


forte for him. It will thus be seen that sacred music 


is his best hold, and that Elijah wonld not suffer in his 
hands. The suffering would all be done by the au- 
dience,"’ 

oceania atin beeen 


MB. COOHORN’S CONUNDRUM. 


Mr. Coghorn is passionately fond of guessing, and 
making other people guess conundrums. He has ten 
large scrap-books filled with them; the walls of his 
house are papered with them; they are pasted on every 
available spot on the premises; turn whieh way you 
will, the eye will meet the never-failing ‘*‘ why,” 


what,” or “when.”’ When Mr. Coghorn’s friends meet 
him, they always prepare to say ‘‘ because,” or “ I give 
it up,”’ in answer to the inevitable conundrum. His 
children have heard conundrums until they look like 
maguified interrogation points; the ‘“curls"’ on his 
water-melon vines have a peculiar questioning look seen 
in no other gardens ; even the chickens in his yard wind 
off their crowing and cackling in an interrogative tone 
unknown in other fowls. 

Last June, Mr. Coghorn was down town, and saw in a 
paper a conundrum that amused him exceedingly, viz: 
‘‘What style of music is now most fashionable? An- 
swer—Polonaises."” He ran home through the midday 
sus, regardless that the thermometer stood 99° in the 
shade; and out of breath, and with the perspiration 
«treaming down his brow, he rushed in and startled Mrs. 
Coghorn by exclaiming, ** Oh, Mahuldy, I "ve just found 
the best conundrum I ever heard! See if you can guess 
it. * What style of music is now most fashionable?” 
Mrs. Coghorn detesta conundrums, buat, to please ber 
Joseph, she put on her “ studying cap,” and gue«sed for 
an hour, but finally she said, ‘I "!l have to give it up, 
my dear. What is the answer?’ *“* Redingotes!” re- 
plied Mr Coghorn triamphantly. Bat Mrs. Coghorn 
only looked puzzled, and said, “‘ Redingotes? Red- 
ingotes? I don’t see the point, Joseph.”’ ‘* Don’t 
see—the—point? That’s just like a woman! They 
can't understand these things. Then I'l have to 
explain it, though it ruins a joke to explain it. Well, 
ain't * redingotes’ all the fashion naw?" ‘ Yes,"’ said 
Mre. Coghorn meekly. “Then ain't there a kind of 
music called ‘reding—' no—that'’s not it—pshaw, 
Mahuldy, you've put me out! You've made me lose the 
hang of it! You ’ve interrupted me, and made me for- 
get the point myself!" After trying in vain for two 
hours to find the “ point ’ again, he returned to town to 
get the paper containing the conundrum; but it had 
been torn up, and only a few fragments could be found! 
These he carefully put together like a dissected map ; 
but he could not match one little tantalizing scrap on 
which were inscribed the sweet, sad words, ‘* What 
style of mu—” Even the name of the paper was lost, 
aod thongh he has eagerly scanned every paper in the 
land, he bas not yet fuund that conundrum. 

** They eay " be wrote to Danbury hoping to find the 
author of the conund um there, but “* Mac" wildly tore 
his hair, and vehemently disclaimed the author-hip. 

Mr. Coghorn is still weak, but his seven physicians 
think that by change of “ air’ and the use of * tonics” 
he will recover. ** PLEASANT RipEeRnoop.” 

caicninihiniulansiiahintalilj)atabeidinrimenenc 

Ovr petted Queens of Song do so little for real art that 
any exception to the rule deserves to be recorded. 
Madame Adelina Patti havieg heard during her visit to 
Vienna that musical entertainments were to be given 
in several of the principal cities of Europe in aid of the 
funds of the ** Mozart Institution” at Salzburg (the 
birthplace of the composer), immediately proffered her 
services in organizing and assisting at a festival in 
Londop ; and Mr. Gye, the lessee of the Royal Italian 
Opera, with the principal artists of his eetablishment, 
having also lent their valuable aid in the good cause, a 
concert was given at Covent Garden Theater on the 16th 


ult., the programme of which was entirely devoted to the 
compositions of Mozart. That the performance wa< a 
great success, and that a large sum was realized on the 
occasion, may be inferred, considering the excellence of 
the music an! the talent of the vocalists; and should 
the example of Madame Patti be followed by arti«ts of 
equally commanding position, other institutions which 
we could mention of a similarcharacter, might be largely 
benefited by their exertions.—London Musical Times. 
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THE OPERATIC OUTLOOK. 





The approaching musical season in New 
York and the country at large is by no 
means as prolific in its promises as that 
which opened its gracious expectations last 
year at this time. Then there were two 
Italian opera companies preparing for the 
fall campaign, both adorned with splendid 
names of world-wide attraction, and the 
Kellogg English Opera Company, besides 
several notable concert troupes. Nilsson, 
Cary, Campanini, and Maurel, with the one; 
Max, Lucca, Di Murska, and Tamberlik, 
with the other one, gave ample prophecy 
of a rich and rare musical feast. The 
splendid fraud of the star-system in opera, 
for which impressario and public are alike 
responsible, has rarely had a more brilliant 
showing. 

This year the fiery and elastic Maretzek 
rests supine on his Staten-Island farm, 
though his continuance in retirement is a 
thing by no means to be depended on, and 
glares on his rival, Strakosch, who is likely 
to have the managerial honors in Italian 
opera all to himself. The prospects of the 
latter are by no means of the most encour- 
aging kind. The season of 1874, with its 
severe panic, was perhaps more severe on 
amusement-caterers than any other class, 


especially as regards the costly luxury of 


Italian opera. The superb artists consti- 
tuting the Strakosch troupe would un- 
doubtedly have proved a very fortunate 
investment for the managerial pocket had 
it not been for the monetary depression. 
But such accidents of Fate can not be 


guarded against, and the golden visions of 


wealth that glittered before the eyes of the 
MM. Strakosch proved ‘‘ the baseless fabric 
of a vision.” 

These gentlemen, without doubt, in lay- 
ing out their prospectus for 1875, depended 
ov their ability to secure some great and 
attractive star to blaze in front of their 
company—Nilsson, Patti, or ATbani. Cer- 
tainly the semi-official hints thrown out in 
the public journals pointed clearly to such 
a conclusion. As facts have since devel- 
oped, however, these three great divas are 
entirely outof the question. Patti, though 
bound by a contract which does not fix 
dates accurately, prefers not to return to 
these transatlantic shores, and has her own 
sweet will by virtue of paying an annual 
forfeit. She goes to St. Petersburg after 
the London season; so, also, her great 
rival, Nilsson, who has been secured by the 
Russians for the St. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow season at almost fabulous prices. 
Albani, whose reputation has risen in Lon- 
don to a rank but little inferior to that of 
the other two, refuses to come to America 
except at enormous rates, and privilege of 
singing but twice a week. No manager in 
this country could afford to accede to such 
conditions for a long season of opera. It 
is understood that M. Strakosch has also 
made a determined effort to secure the 
services of Mme. Stoltz, a brilliant artist, 
whose name has been brought with fresh 
interest before the world from her connec- 
tion with the performance of Verdi's Re- 
quiem Mass, in Paris. In this, too, our 
impressario has been disappointed. Ac- 
cording to the present outlook, he will be 
obliged to try the experiment of an excel- 
lent and well-balanced stock company. 
Should he be successful, the thoughtful 
and public-spirited class among opera-goers 
will owe him a debt of gratitude for the 
commencement of a happy reform. There 


| have been various rumors as to the artists 
| actually engaged for the coming season by 


i 





M. Strakosch, but these are so vague and 
uncertain that we prefer to dismiss them 
without comment. 

The Kellogg English Opera Company 
has a far brighter prospect, so far as proba- 
bilities can be measured. The best artists 
of the last year’s company have been re- 


engaged, and the ever-welcome names of 


Castle and Campbell been added. Few 
singers have ever attained a greater local 
popularity than these two gentlemen, for 
they are associated with all our brightest 
seasons of English opera, and linked with 
the memory of the lamented Parepa-Rosa 
On the whole, we do not see any reason to 
doubt that the English troupe will fully 
rival the best of its predecessors. With so 
little comparative opposition to compete 
with, its own intrinsic merit can hardly 
fail to give ita flattering success 

A fine concert troupe is nearly organized, 
under the management of Mr. De Vivo 
The principal name is Mile. Di Murska, 
whose brilliant 4ravura singing captivated 
the musical public so effectually last sea- 
son. Of this lady but little needs to be 
said, as she has secured a place in her art 
unique of its kind. Signor Piazza, a young 
tenor, who has made a “hit’’ this season in 
singing with Patti and Albani, will also be 
a member of the organization. To these 
may be added the names of M. Braga, said 
to be the best pupil of Mercadante, and 
lately the court violoncellist of Napoleon 
IIL., and either Wilhelmy, the violinist, or 
Levy, the cornet-player. The artists will 
make a very attractive quartet, perhaps as 
good a concert organization as we have any 
right to expect in this country. It is more 
than probable, however, that to them will 
be added Mile. Heilbron, cousin of the 
French prima-donna of the same name 
This lady, though very young, has acquired 
considerable distinction as a pianist, and is 
spoken of by foreign journals as an artist 
of extraordinary promise. 

There are rumors of several other musical 
schemes wherewith to capture the surplus 


dollars of the American public, but none of 


them are sufficiently fixed and matured to 
warrant any attention in our columns. 


- o—2 


IT’S MIGHTY IMPROVIN’. 





The Irish peasantry have tales of a para- 
bolic character—stories which, by means 
of some striking action or circumstance, 
set forth a hearty moral. On hearing such, 
their usual phrase is, “ Oh, it is mighty im- 
provin’.” And that, too, is what Molly 
Malone, a worthy washer-woman, used to 
say—and say almost invariably—after hear- 
ing @ sermon on Sunday. One day, how- 
ever, her clergyman, who was not quite 
content with this generality, spoke to her 
respecting his discourse, and Molly sud- 
denly became what they call in Ireland a 
little bothered. Nevertheless, she got out 
of her difficulty with one of those para- 
bolic answers which are such favorites with 
her class, and which, while it completely 
evaded the question, satisfactorily replied 
to it. 

Rev. Well, Molly, you liked the sermon, 
you say? 

Mol. Oh, yes, your riverence—it was 
mighty improvin’. 

Rev. And what part of it did you like 
best ? 

Mol. Well, sure, sir, I liked every part. 

Rev. But I suppose there was some por- 


‘ 


tion of it that you were more struck with 
than you were with others 

Mol In troth, plase your riverence, I 
do n't remember any part exactly, but alto- 
gether 't was mighty improvin 

Rev. Now, Molly, how could it be im 
proving if you don’t remember any part 
of it? 

Mol. Well, your riverence sees that linen 
I’ve been washing and dhrying 
hedge there ? 

Rev. Oh certainly 

Mol. Wasn't it the soap an 
the linen clane, sir? 


on the 


; 


i wather made 


Rev. Of course they did 

Mol. And isn't the linen all the better 
for it? 

Rev. Oh, no doubt of that, Molly 

Mol. But not a dhrop of the s ap and 


wather stays in it. Well, sir, it’s the same 


thing wid me. Not a word o’ the sarmint 
stays in me—lI suppose it all dhries out o 
me—but I'm the better and the claner for 
it, when it’s over, for all that.—Life and 


Letters of Samuel Lover 
_ ~~, 
COMIC MUSIC. 


We speak of comic music 





but there is 


no such thing. Comic songs there are 
and comic operas; but no comic music 
although this art, like all others, is capab! 

of the grotesque But music can express 
neither wit nor humor, neither satire nor 
raillery, not even the ridiculous It can 
express jollity, which is a mood of mind, 


and animal spirits, another mood, hardly of 
mind. But in this direction its limit is a 
phrase the spirit and form of which make it 
a not inappropriate vehicle of comedy. I 


remember but two musical jokes. One isin 


Cimarosa’s “ Matrimonio Segreto,” an opera 
which | have never heard—which I believe 
has never been performed in this country 
never at least within my memory. In this 


upon the father’s announcement of n 
matrimonio nobile,’ there is brief silence, and 
then two horns are heard in the orchestra 


It can hardly be that this musical hint of 
the probable consequences of a noble mar 
riage in a plebeian family is accidental 

But after all the joke is not really musical 

for it depends entirely upon the name of 
the instruments by which it is perpetrated 
not at all upon the musical idea to which 
they give utterance If the horn had hap- 
pened to be called a trumpet horns 
(corni) had not been the accepted sign of a 
certain marital calamity the world over 
this brazen joke would have been impos- 
sible. The other instance was a monstrous 
portamento or glide in the performance of 
the air of “The King of the Cannibal 
Islands,” in a pot-pourri by Jullien’s orches- 
tra. This air opens by a passage from the 
dominant to the third of th and 
whenever it recurred, the stringed instru 
ments, instead of taking the leap of five 
notes, slid up, with a prolonged and wail- 
ing crescendo, and then dashed off rapidly 

The effect was very ludicrous, and always 
provoked shouts of laughter. But here 
again the comic effect was produced, not 
by the musical idea, but by the caricature 


or 


1 
scaie 


of the not uncommon exaggeration of a 
grace in vocalization.—Richard G White 
in The Galary. 
— > 7 

We are pleased to learn that t M V 
atory of Masic has secured the services M 
Fuller for the coming year. She posses*es a 
and delightful soprano voice, and has had a x 
of five years in teaching She studic at tl New Eng 
land Conservatory of Music, Boston, Mas as 
also been a pupil of Mrs. Long and George Webb See 


| advertisement of this school in another column 
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Tue ‘Carillonus’” was at one time a 
common style of chureh music, particularly 
in Holland, before the introduction of the 
organ. The Carillon consisted of a great 
number of bells, hung in the church belfry, 
forming a complete series or scale of tones 
per- 
There were pedals 


and semitones. The Carillonus, or 
worked hard. 
communicating with the bells upon which 
while the hands 


former, 


he played with his feet, 
performed upon the upper species of keys, 
which were formed by projecting sticks, 
wide enough apart to be struck with vio- 
lence and velocity by either of the hands 
edgeways, without being liable to hit the 
adjoining keysor pins. The performer had 
a thick leather covering for the little finger 
of each hand, else he could not endure the 
pain caused by the percussion to the naked 
hand. The Carillon is now out of use, the 
nearest approach to it being the modern 


chime of bells. 
-_——_—_____- 
Many curious legends exist among the 
Germans, Thuringians. 


Teutonic 


especially the 
genuine 
Venus” 


Some of them are of 
origin, but the very name “ creates 
a suspicion that the popular legend of 
‘Tannhauser and Venus” 


It is, in all likelihood, a German 


was of Roman 


origin. 

version of the Roman myth, “ The Loves 
of Adonis and Venus.” The title “ Tann. 
hauser” means a green bower, or house, 


covered with branches of the fir-tree, 
‘Tannebaum.” 
of houses on any special day of rejoicing is 


rkuringians, 


The custom of adornment 
still observed among the 
Therefore, the word would seem to convey 
the idea that the Herr 
simply a representation cf regeneration in 
the universe, and that was what the boy- 
forth in classic 


Tannhauser was 


god “Adonis” shadowed 


lore. 








! 
Wir the next number, Caurcu’s Musicat | 
Vistror enters upon Volume IV. and the | 


fourth year of its existence, which, thanks 
to the kind appreciation of the musical peo- 
ple East, North, South, and West, has been 
@ vigorous one, as the term is understood 
when applied to newspapers. We have 


been—if we may judge from the length of 


our subscription list—very successful 


our endeavors to please. We did not ex- 
pect to suit a//, and have not been disap- 
pointed. But, as we have said, we are tol- 
erably well satisfied with the past, and 
enter upon the new volume with the deter- 


mination, aided by experience, to achieve 


results such as will sink the past, so far as | 


our already large circulation is concerned, 
into comparative insignificance. 
shicecapiontinsrisecaotlcbdls 

Art a banquet recently given by the Lord 
Mayor of London to the representatives 
of literature and art, 
Patti were present. 
“music,” 


the evening was offered by the 


great civic host himself, who, whether with | 


cruel design or not is not stated, selected 
Madame Patti to title of 
“Queen of Song.” This was certainly hard 
on Nilsson and the other songsters present, 
and the thing for Patti to have done under 


receive the 


the circumstances would have been to 


smooth the difficulty by refusing to accept | 


so exclusive a compliment, or to share 


the honor with her gifted sisters in art 
But she did n't, and poor } 


feel just right about it yet. 


Nilsson does not 





Pror. C. B. Hunt, well known to us as an 
energetic teacher, and as one of the found- 


ers of the “ Miami Academy of Music,” of 


which a report was printed in last month's | 


Visitor, died at his home in Xenia, Ohio, 


on August 15th, after a lingering illness. | 


He, in partnership with Prof. 


it has attained a wide popularity. 
Prof. Hunt was an educated musician 


and a popular teacher. He is cut off in 


the morning of his usefulness, and leaves a | 


large circle of friends to mourn his loss and 
cherish his memory. 


ea 


“WHAT'S IN A NAME?” 





It is not a new lot of Sunday-school sing- 
ing-books, but a new style of titles for them 


that is needed. So says Prof. T. Martin 


Towne, in an elaborate address delivered | 


recently before the State Sabbath School 
In this address 
Towne offers some good suggestions 


Association of Wisconsin. 
Prof. 


touching a subject that has hitherto passed | 
unchallenged in all its exceeding bad taste. | 


It is the immodest self-praise of authors, as 
set forth in the selection of titles, for many 
of their Sunday-school and church music- 





Nilsson and Adelina | 
One of the toasts of | 


A. N.| 
Johnson, opened the Academy of Music at | 
Xenia in 1871, and under his management | 


books. Prof. Towne thinks that “a Sun- 
day-school singing-book should go before 
the public bearing a name expressive of its 
mission rather than the author's opin- 
ion.” The pure gold and tinkling brass 
style of title does not agree with his 
idea of the fitness of things. One may 
well question the good taste of such an 
over-straining nomenclature; but it is by 
| no means to be inferred that the contents 
| of a volume are out of character because its 
title is rather extravagant. The real dan- 
ger is that if we introduce sensational 
open the way for contents 
| equally sensational. And that the pub- 





names, we 


lishers are beginning to look at the subject 
from this stand-point, is evidenced by the 
reform inaugurated with the more recent 
collections of Sunday-school hymns—as 
‘Every Sabbath,” a treasure for every Sab- 
| bath-school; “The Golden Rule,” that 
leads ever aright; “The Golden Gate,” 
each “pearly hinge hiding forever a mel- 
| ody untold ;” “Gospel Songs,” most satisfy- 
ing to church or Sabbath-school; and 
“Songs of Love.” What more suitable ? 
Such titles are suggestive and proper. So 
far, then, we agree with Prof. Towne. But 
he says, also, that the same hymns used in 
the churches should be employed by the 
children of the Sabbath-school. He for- 
tifies his argument with the statement that 
the popular hymns of the Sunday-school 
}are “sweetmeats,” and have not the nour- 
ighment of solid food conducive to the 
moral development and growth of the 
little He asks, “because a child 
\likes sweetmeats best, is he to have no 
solid food?”” No; but would you place him 
at the table with the “children of larger 
and let him choose between their 
| fare ornone? And then, too, in the work 
of the Sunday-school, the music does not 
| constitute the “solid” food—orshould not. 

We do not believe that the plain hymn- 
book could replace the more attractive 
Sabbath-school books, which are indeed 
|“ more in keeping with the childish tastes.” 
| Nor should the influence for good of the 
| Sunday-school hymns be lightly valued. 
A Scotch paper speaking of the wonderful 
popularity of Mr. Sankey’s hymns in the 
great revival in Scotland, considers the in- 
fluence and popularity of the Sunday- 
school songs as quite a phenomenon—the 
more remarkable since hymns have never 
hitherto taken hold of the Scottish mind. 
Says the paper alluded to: 

In one short half-year a set of hymns 
fand tunes have sprung to a place which 
even the songs of — hardly reached in 
their palmiest days. You hear them in 
|drawing-rooms, in workshops, in dress- 
makers rooms, in Sunday-schools, and at 
prayer meetings; you hear them hummed 
by the thoughtless gamin, and accompanied 
| with the concertina by the itinerant street- 
singer; the fisherman in- his boat, the 
| ploughman in the field, the mother lulling 


| 


ones. 


growth,” 























her infant, all resort to them; north and | spontaneously 
south, east and west, nothing is so popular 
Apart from its re- 
ligious significance, this is a remarkable 
phenomenon in an intellectual and social 
What a power must there 
be in any set of songs that acquire so wide 


as Sankey’s hymns. 


point of view. 


and so sudden a popularity. 


Now, in the face of what we have said, it 


know 
Sankey is singing. They 
we understand, than the 


is interesting to what songs Mr 


ones we hear 


our own every 


Sunday-schools 


which Prof. Towne inveighs against 


many critics are disposed to condemn as 


so much trash ! 


— -—-, 


THE SONG-WRITER. 


One of the interesting books that remain 
to be written is a volume that shall do jus- 
tice to the class of musicians who, although 


they do not 
** Teach kings to fiddle, and make senates dance,” 
task 


nevertheless discharge a 


importance. 


are striving for an ideal that few can real- | 
ize, the song-writer works for the people; 
and the hearts of thousands to whom even 


the name of the greast masters, whose im 


passioned combinations and brilliant ara- 
besques of melody have thrilled the world | 


of culture and refinement, are unknown 


are swayed and influenced by the natural- 
ness and pathos of the simple music of the 


unpretentious song-writer. 

It is said that 
may 
the 


the character of a nation 


be determined by its songs 


earliest ages they have been com 


memorative of important events, such as 


are supp sed to be great, noble, and exalted 
Sometimes they singof triumph, as over an 
enemy in warfare. 


the songs of David. The ancient 


sang a recitative of the great and impor- 


tant deeds of England; 
teristics as a people during our recent civil 


war, what more striking than our 
songs ?” 


And when a nation is at peace, songs of 


love, tinged with joy or sadness, or those 
portraying other sentiments of fancy and 
tenderness, are in vogue; and these all 
shadow forth the character of the people 
for whom and by whom they are com- 
posed. 

We Americans speak the language of 
England, but ingrafted upon that language 
are words and phrases which sprung up in 
our American soil. 
be refined, classical, or elegant, but they 


They may not always 


needed, 


The 


sprang forth because they were 
like plants indigenous to the soil. 


same may be said of many of our songs: 
they are peculiar, and of national growth. 
Many of them are not deliberately made, 
but brought—brilliant 

** As meteors fleet, 


Struck from the invisible feet 
Of night's wild coursers,’"*— 





are none other, 
in 
Sunday, 


and 


of no little | 
While the master-musicians 


From 


Of such are many of 
Druids 


and of all charac- | 


war- 


| 
skilled 


into existence, the 





very organist that he or she is really a 
| force of circumstances having called them | very indifferent pianist, but through the 
| forth. influence of friends the desired uppoint 
| Our early struggles for a national exist-}ment is secured. How does this system 
| ence and our later rebellion aroused the | work? The tyro-organist is inst Ll; he 

latent genius of our song-writers, many of | feels his in ompetence, and resolves to con 
| whom were neither deeply learned in poetic | ceal itasmuch as is in his power. T) gan 
{skill or musical science. They possessed | is a large instrument, and it must m \ 
simply the poetic feeling with some apt-| correspondingly loud noise! Of 
ness at rhyme and measure, and a power to | determined, and the way he goes 
| create simple melodies Like the poet, the | minds one of the ( n | 
song-writer can not be “ made to order style of playing may be called G 
}and whoever has not this innate power of | style: it may be a little bart J taste 
|creating—no matter what amount of|/as the Carillonus style is, or rather , 
| knowledge he may have of counterpoint | said to be; but if we are to ha ich 
and the theory of music—he can never | music in the churches, why nade 
| hope to become a popular song-writer, any | upon the exquisite-mechanism of th rd 
more than a scholar who has studied the | ern organ, which requires such an exqusité 
| rules which regulate poetry, can, par conse- | touch and knowledge of its tones, and th 
| qu ce, become a poet, or a blind man be | just method of evoking them? Why not 
| able to see because he has studied optics revive the machine-music of t ‘ on 
|The power to originate is like an added | and employ a man to buffet " 
sense, so that it has become a trite saying | manner ? 
that the “‘ poet is born, not made,” and the While we object to cheap organ 
same may be affirmed of the creative musi- | organ-grinders, we do not suppos ‘ 
eal ability. Cultivation only makes this | giving of large salari reates good 
ability more effective—helps to polish the | musician; but certainly, wher le 
gem of genius stood that good remuneration is given el 
} ere sons will present themselv: wh lay 
COSTLY ORGAN AND CHEAP ORGANIST. | ct idied to make themselves comnetent for 
Where we have hundreds who may with | *2¢ important position. It © worta 
some propriety be styled pianists, we have | ‘°° while for talent _— at them 
scarcely a score of performers who can in | °’'® for professional orga aa w 
any sense of the term be called organists would not see, as = 509 Oren So be seen, a 
The reason is obvious. The piano is be noble specimen of the “king of mu 
coming common in almost every house of | *T¥ments pr sided over by an indiffer 
any pretensions to culture, and the number | P!#™!s* tk 
who learn to play upon that instrument is ART ENDOWMENTS. 
swelled to thousands A tolerably well : 
skilled pianist thinks it but a step he has The time when the Am peopl 
to take to be a passable organist He | could be made to believe tha sa natior 
acquires a little familiarity with the, stops | we were behind Europe in the matter of 
of an organ and the use of the pedals, and | art appreciation in any form that we 
is prepared to act as organist in some | are no judges of painting, poetry 4 t 
church where thereisavacancy. No time | ure, has long since gone by Aq rf 
| has been “ wasted ” in k arning that particu- | a century earlier in the history of our \ 
‘lar instrument, therefore he can afford to | orous nation, this style of er 4m might 
render his services for a small compensa-| have been treated seriously; but in that 
tion. The organ, it may be, isa magnificent | time we have made such rapid strides in 
one, and the church edifice very imposing, | cultured refinement as to catch up with 
and they have cost the people a vast/|and outstrip our older rivals, until to-day 
| amount of money. They may be left in | we can afford to laugh at the old joke that 
|arrears, so that a cheap organist is just | even now is occasionally thrust at us by 
what the church desires. the critical papers of the English metrop 
Now, it might be a question if it would | olis, that we have no taste or appreciation 
not be better to have a little plainer build- | of art 
| ing, and a little better organist—one who The rapid advancement in cultu l re 
has devoted time and money to fit himself | finement in this country is easily a inted 
for such a responsible position. Is not a/ for. It is due toa great extent to the afflu 
bad taste engendered by permitting those | ent patronage of a class of our wealthy 
inefficient performers to preside at the | citizens, whose characteristic energy in all 
organ? Is it not discouraging to those who | matters in which they interest themselves 
are in truth competent; and does notsuch | causes them to feel morally bound to 
practice tend to deteriorate church music? |} achieve success Several representative 
Let us look a step further. Perhaps the | gentlemen of this class have lately con 
young lady or gentleman candidate for the tributed largely to the founding of institu 
post of organist is so far from being a | tions, for the furtherance of art, in different 
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parts of the country. In our own city, Mr. 
Probasco, not content to rest upon what he 
has already done, is at work laying the 
foundation of a gallery of arts and sciences. 
He will be Re 


of our wealthy citizens, 


his efforts by others 

It is said that the 
object in view is the establishment of an 
institute similar, but on a smaller scale, to 
the great Kensington Museum, London. 
In California, Mr. Lick has endowed an 
astronomical academy of sciences; and 
several institutions of this kind in New 
York city are well managed by wealthy 
citizens for the benefit of the general 


publ 


# HORS = ( 
REV | 


We have before this pointed with pride to the very 
lital r 1 of several four young lady musi- 
cians,who, by their unwearied exertions and determina- 
tions to win, have achieved unqualified success, both in 


the executive and creative departments of the art, and 
who have taken their places with the world’s gifted 
songstresses 

We have now to record the complete triumph of an- 
other of our young townswomen, who has been pursu- 
ver studies at the operatic head-center, Milan, 
Italy We allude t Miss Julia Gould, to whom the 


following very pleasant paragraph from the Gazelle di 





‘ The Society of Giardino has given, in their beautifu 
and richly ap} nt i , & concert on the occasion of 
th installation of th vice-president, the highly 
talented and gifted Signor Carl Castoldi, a vocal and 
instrumental rt. rhe programme was very at- 





tractive 

* Miss Julia Gould, a young American lady, who came 
y to perfect herself in vocal music, under the 
teaching of the distinguished Prof Signor Sangio 
vanni, made her first appearance before an Italian au 











dience 
** Miss Gould has a beautiful, rich, and sweet mezzo 
soprano and contralto voice, perfect in tone, and which 
she thoroughly knows how to use and to adapt to all 
requirements of Italian song In the song of Azerna 
di Granato, she showed an admirable aptitude for 
spirited music, requiring great skill of execution ln 
th r of Saffo, she produced a powerful effect by her 
i ive a utuated delivery. She was highly ap- 
; 
We are also permitted to copy the following compli- | 
mentary yrrespondence, which was handed to Miss 


Gould, accompanied with a beautiful and costly gift, 


from the Society ‘* Giardino 





* Minan, July 3, 
** Miss Jutta GouLp The Directors of this Society 
fee| the duty of showing you their gratitude, for the 
kindness with which you have favored the Society on 
the installation of the vice-president, Mr. Carl Cas- 
toldi, on the occasion of the concert given in this hall, 
the 28th of June last 
‘* Not to compensate your kind assistance, but only as 
a small remembrance of the Society, the directors take 
the liberty to offer this token of their admiration, beg- 
ging you to accept it as a pledge of esteem of the Society 
you have so kindly favored With deep regard and 
consideration, The President, 
** CERADA.”’ 


'uat talented egotist, Richard Grant White, having 
to his own satisfaction thoroughly annihilated the Wag- 





nerian party (supposing there ever was one) in this 

yuntry, now turns his attention to the extermination 
of Franz Liszt, and summarily consigns that towering 
giant and his masterly creations to “eternity passed 
in the wrong place.’’ Having convinced himself that 
Liszt has ‘‘ not produced one musical idea that is 
worth one of the buttons on one of his old velvet pale- 
tote (! the great “ Shakespeare scholar’’ proceeds to | 
criticise Mr. Theodore Thomas—a musician who has | 
dune more to raise the standard of music in this 


country than any other man, and to question whose 


! 
; taste in the selection of music for his thoroughly or- 


ganized band of artists, aud for the edification and 
instruction of the cultured assemblies who have so 
often demonstrated their appreciation and perfect en- 
joyment of his judgment and ability, as being in per 
fect harmony with theirs, is, to say the least, a display 
of the coolest impertinence 


} 


ALREADY the mind of the music-loving pnblic dwells 
upon the series of concerts which are to make the 
Cincinnati Musical Festival of 1875 a feast of musik 
perfect to the last point attainable. And in point of 
cultivated enthusiasm, the coming festival promises tu 
throw that of 1875 and all other occasions of the kind 
quite out of time. One great incentive to popular ex 
citement is the warm discussion pow employing th 
critical musicians over the works of Wagner and Lisat 
both of whom will be liberally represented at the Fes 
tival, thus affording an opportunity for a fair hearing 
of the ‘‘ music of the future,’ rendered in a manner 
closely approaching the highest attainable point of 
perfection 

A gentleman to whom M Thomas divu'ged some of 
his plans for the occasion, represents the distinguish 


onductor as being enthusiastic to the last 





the sui.ject of the great Musical Festival of 


rnis number of the Musica, Vistror terminat 
volume three, and the time for which nrany subs rs 
have paid. Some of them have already renewed Al 
who have not are requested to do so before the clos 
this mouth, in order that there may be no interruption 
in mailing their magazine 

With the current number we bave again enlarged U 
music department of the Vistrorn. We have been 
pelled to add to this important feature by the continued 
lemand for more music, and our fixed determination 
that this department of our paper shall be superior t 
any and all rivals. While we feel a pride in the Vis! 


and the satisfaction expressed by subscribers with ou 
exertions, it is Our intentions to make every depa 
ment f the new volume more complete, full, at 
liable than ever. It is our aim that every topic embraced 
within its columns, be regarded as authority on wi 





all of our readers may place perfect reliance 


We have received the prospectus of a work which is 
of great interest to the musical profession particularly 
and the public generally throughout the country It is 
to be a complete directory of the principal music-tea 
ers orchestras, ¢ zaniste 


composers, conservatories 
- 


and choirs, together with a highly interesting musical 
data, and the repertoire of all prominent operatic and 
concert troupes both of this couatry and Europe. The 
book will be entitled ‘‘ Watson’s Musical Almanac and 
Directory,’’ and has been prepared under theable super 
vision of Mr. Henry ©. Watson, the well-known at 
erudite art-critic, whose name alone is guaranty su 


cient of the thoroughness of the work 


The price of the ** Directory’’ will be the very low 
one of seventy-five cents, and, as We understand, the edition 
will be limited. Those wishing copies should ord 
without delay. The publisher's address is William M 


Thoms, 101 Fourteenth street, New York. 


Tue art department of the Exposition this year wil 
be uncommonly complete and interesting. The gentle 
man who has had charge of this very important 
feature, has labored with untiring energy, and with the 
painstaking of an artist in pursuit of an object, the su 
cessful accomplishment of which is its own rich reward. 
The display of master-pieces will be one of the largest 
and most valuable ever spread before the American 


people, and will alone be worth coming very far tos 


A witty correspondent whose peace of mind has been 
‘slaughtered " by the warm weather of the last month, 
writes to know how * Cad"? manages ‘** to keep so gay 
and brilliant in these days of cremation, comets, aud 
their con-comef-ant annoyances. The thermometers 
here have had to be lengthened out a yard or tw 
order to let the mercury rise as high as it wanted tc 
°° 

By reference to our Correspondence column, it will be 
observed that ‘*Cad's”’ thermometer also has been 
somewhat affected. 

Tue next number of the Visrror being the first of a 


new volume, several slight changes for the better which 
have been contemplated, will be made in its mechanical 





departments. We shall leave no stone unturned in our 
endeavors to maintain the high position the Visiror has 
attained among the art journals of the world, and pro- 
pose to redouble our efforts to place it within the hands 
of every musical person in the land. Of course, this 
we never expect to do exactly, but we can come near 
enough to it to make ourselves tolerably well contented. 


Rev. K. Suaw, well known to many of our readers, 
and to Sunday-schools everywhere, as the author of 

Sparkling Jewels "’ and other collections of beautiful 
hymns, woke the echoes of the Visrron sanctum during 
the last month with selections from his forthcoming 
Sunday-school book. His new ‘‘jewel"’ for Sunday~ 
school children, Rev. Shaw has decided to call 


The Golden Gate 


An appropriate title, very 


OUR | 





Harp concerts are popular in London. 


There are two hundred Americans studying music at 
Milan, Italy. 
rhere is some prospect of the production of *‘Lohen- 
in London 
Nilsson is rapidly ‘* singing herself out of the ranks 
at artists,’’ says the London Musical Journal 
In poiat of beauty this year’s Cincinnati Exposi- 


t will transcend all the preceding industrial displays. 


Many London theaters are held by noblemen, and 


re owned or leased by members of the aris- 


ri rebuilding of the Dusseldorf Academy, which 
artly burnt down some time ago, has been deter- 


' l upon. 


The ladies’ chorus, ‘‘ Weary Hours,” in “ Il Talis- 
’ bears a remarkable resemblance to the tune of 


I Little Injuns,’ 


The project of erecting a monument to Mendelssohn 
g carried out with fresh vigor. It has been 


is bein 


al st suspended since 1868. 


Dr. Hans von Bulow proposes to visit this country 
next year. This announcement has been “ oft re- 


peated,”’ but 't is a sure thing this time. 


Max Strakosch has been grievously sick. He has 
rdered to the Catskills for thorouch recuperation 
b r to the commencement of the fall opera campaign. 


An important work to be given at the Cincinnati 
Musical Festival of 1875 will be an eight-part anthem, 
by Brahms, a prominent composer of the Schumann 
school of music. 


Verdi's ** Requiem,” his last great work, has cre- 
da wonderful enthusiasm amoug those who have had 
the fortune to bear it, if we may judge by the reports of 


the Italian papers. 


The operatic star system is on the decline. The 
days of ‘: one-horse opera,’’ as those of a single dramatic 
star and a lot of “ sticks,” are numbered, and we pray 


that there may be no return of them. 


Chere were no less than sixty-five prima-donnas en- 
gaged during the season just terminated at the Royal 


Italian Opera, London. Some shone for but a single 


performance ; few achieved celebrity. 


Macfarren’s oratorio, “‘ John the Baptist '’—at the 

instigation, it issaid, of Sir Michael Costa—will be in- 

uded in the scheme of the forthcoming Leeds Festival, 
which Sir Michael himeelf is to conduct. 


Twenty-one new operas were produced at various 
theaters in Italy, during the first six months of this 
year, by Italian composers. There does not appear to 
be a chance of vitality for a single one of these works in 
Italy 















































































—There are three new operas in progress of composi- 





tion in Paris—one a comic opera by M. Saint-Snena, the 


pianist and organist, called *‘Samson;”’ the second by 
M. Lenepveu, entitied ** La Czarine ;"’ and the third 


M. 


by 
Diaz, ** Manfred.” 

—‘* The position that Verdi holds among composers,’ 
says the London /llustrated Review, “ is at present difficult 
to He be 


and in this respect he may fairly rank 


define accurately. must judged by a purely 
operatic standard, 


with Bellini and Donizetti 


Wagner's ‘‘ Tristan und Iseult " has been given for 
Hitherto it 
Weimar has been 
and Mme, 


at Munich. 


the first time at the first Weimar theater. 
has only been perfurmed at Munich. 
M 


fortunate enough to secure Vogel, who 


interpreted the work so admirably 


—In consequence of the report of the Commission of 
Fine Arts, the picture of Rubens, representing the As- 
sumption of the Virgin, bas been taken down from the 
high altar of Notre-Dame, at Antwerp, to be subjected 


to a close eXamination of its state of preservation 


—The vocalists engaged for the forthcoming festival 
at Liverpool, England, are Madame Adelina Patti 
Mile. Albani, Miss Edith Wynne, Madame Potey, Sims 
Reeves, Mr. Santley, and Herr Behrens, the new Ger- 


man basso. The festival will commence September 209th 


The Hornet newspaper stingingly says that the Ger- 


man band season has set in vehe mently at the watering- 
places. Seme people are so uncharitable as to wish 
these German music-peddlers back in the Fatherland 
they are so fond of singing about and so shy of return- 
ing to. 

—It seems as though all the English actors and ac- 


tresses are coming to America Apropos of this, it has 
been wittily said that the debt is still heavily in our 
favor, as while we have sent over a Forrest and two 





Woods, the compliment has been r« 
Tree (Mrs. Charles Kean 


turned with a single 


—A record of the de« of Herr Mendels-ohn 
Bartholdy, which occurred recently at Berlin, should 
he 
wae a brother of Felix Mendelssohn, but becanse it is to 


ease Paul 


have place in a 





musical jourr not only because 


him we owe the publication of the composer's letters 


Herr Paul was himseif a performer on the violoncello, 
and we believe that more than one of his brother's 
pieces was written for him 

It has been rumored that a new work will shortly 
be produced by Ambrois Thomas, entitled ‘ Les 





Ligueurs."’ This seems scarcely probable, so long as his 


Francesca da Rimini "’ is still unfinished 
he the 


mains after the discharge of his duties as director of the 


forthcoming “* 


To this we believe devotes all leisure which re- 


Conservatoire. He has at last completed the conversion 


of his “* Psyche” into a grand opera. 


—The of 
Balfe's posthumous opera as follows ° 
‘ll 


one of its composer's most carefully considered and best- 


musical critic the London Times indo 


rses 
At present we 
must be satisfied with stating that Talismano’ is 
balanced works; that it abounds with melody from the 


firet scene to the last; and that it has that pure ring 


about it at once proclaiming it Balfe’s, 
ptible to 


and thus making 


it all the more acce the many admirers of 


Balfe’s music.”’ 


—It is not likely that the season of 1874-75 will wit- 
ness any Italian opera at Paris, onless some more enter- 


Merelli 


said to have 


prising managers than Messrs. Strakosch and 


take up the matter. These gentlemen are 
renounced the project, because they can not secure either 
Patti or Nilsson, both of whom are engaged for St. P 

Yet with its 


swarms of wealthy Americans and Spaniards, ought to 


tersburg, on fabulous terms Paris, 


be sure of at least one Italian opera, London possessing 
two. 


—The London IJilustrated Review “Now that 


cheap performances are becoming popular in Paris, an 


says: 


ingenious person has hit upon a plan for utilizing the 
nights when the Grand Opera is closed. His scheme is 


to give cheap representations to the working-classes, not 


only of standard opera, but also of less known works, to | 


be performed by young singers, with a chorus and band 
selected from the pupils of the Conservatoire, who may 
thus be trained for seatsin the established orchestra of 


the house. 
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—Von Bulow has created a sensation in Milan by de 
clining to accept the invitation to to the first 
performance of Verdi's new mass. H alls his mass 
“religious buffoonery 

—The story that Walt Whitman is about to lose his 


clerkship in Washington moves the Cincinnati Daily St 


to deep regret, since it supposes that he will now devot 
himself entirely to writing poetry 

Hans Christian Anderson, that delightful story 
teller, is not in receipt ‘ me suffi ntly large t 
provide for him comfortably, and an appeal to the pu 
has been made in his behalf rhe r should bea 





liberal one 


Madame Christine Nilsson, af er leaving London a 
the close of the opera-season, goes to St. Petersburg for 
atwo months’ engagement h m St. Peters ges 
returns to Paris t ypen the Grand Opera-hous witl 
the *‘ Hamlet ’’ of M. Thomas. From Paris she travels 
back again to Moscow, and thence to Vienna 

—The Atheneum announces that the Royal A rt 
Hall, London, has been leased for three years to the firm 
f Novell Ewer & ( th music-publishers They 
will have the so 1 tion of tt neerts, the j 


gramme of which, it is said, will be directed by Mr 


Dannreuther for the Wagnerian music, Mr. Barnby f 
yratorios, and Mr. Sullivan for miscellaneous select 8 
Chamber compositions are als to t execu ] I . 
added thet some arrangements will t ia ! 
owners of boxes and stalls Phere is to be a j ba 
orchestra engaged al! the yea 

on - 

WHAT TEE ARTISTS SAY ABOUT WZBER’S PIANO 

It isan admitted fact, that where there is much en 
there must be some f ‘ fall t artists w 
praise the Weber piano, and put tl sign-manua! t 
that priise, then Weber's pianos must be something t 

oast of The testimony, as will be seen b w, i« over 
whelming. One after another, they seem to have tak 
the Weber pianos into their hearts, and th x pression 
of their approbation is absolutely unqualified 
Wuat pors NILsson say? 

Please accept my best thank for the megnificent Gra 
Piano that you sent me during my stay in New York 
It is hardly necessary to say that it satisfied n na 
respects, and I shall take every opportu ytor amen 
and praise your instruments to all my friends 
Waar pores Kew BAY 

For the last six years your Pianos have been w , 
for the concert-room and my own house, wher f 
your splendid Parlor Grands now stands 
Anp Lucca? 

Let me kindly thank you for the Upright Piano whict 


I used all summer in Kingston, and before that in the 


city, since my arrivalin America. Your Upright Pianos 


are extraordinary instruments 
Anp Inma Dt Murska 


Iam not paying you too h 


rank you as the forem manufacturer of the« 


AND JOHANN STRAUSS 


I assure you that I have never yet seen any pianos 
which equal yours. 
Anp Car.ottra Parti? 

In the numerous concert tours with which I have been 


associated I have used the pianos of every celebrated 


maker, but give yours the preference over al 


AND ARABELLA GODDARD 
On the eve of my departure for Europe, I must say 
that the Upright Pianos, which I used at my room, as 


also the Grand Pianos, which I have seen of your make 


have no superior anywhere, and I certainly have not 
seen any instruments in America which approach them 
ever. 
Asp LAST BY A WHOLE CoMPANY 

We feel that every one is fortunate who owns a Weber 
Piano, and can honestly say that we not only mmend 
them in the highest terms, but consider them the best 
Pianos in the world. 
Ostava TORRIANI, Anwie Lovurse Cary, 
Atice MArest, IraLo CAMPANINI, 


Vicror Capovut, Vicror MauRet, 
GUISEPPE DEL PuENTR, RomMANno 


E, Muzro and 8. Benrens, ( 


NANNETTI 
onductors 


Watson's Art Jowrnal 
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mat those wi have help him to} ' 
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Do ye Think of the Days that are gone, Jeanie? 
Ballad BD Rv cinarisnsbise dudes sovcinimcaneunetocees .... Nourse, 30 
> ‘Do ye think of ‘the days that are gone, Jeanie, 
As ye sit by your fire at night? 
> Do ye wish that the morn would bring back the time 
~ When your heart and your step were so light?” 
Do you Love me— Tell? 
OT. GED Ga cancte cecceggsecee cecess tavenaccosweowssesantons Bishop. 30 
Another popular « 8 ng by ‘the author of “Leaf by leaf 
the roses fall 
*Do you love me—tell ? 
« Does your dear heart beat, 
. And your bosom ewell, 
When I call you sweet?” 
Dream of Love. 
Serenade ID Gi ctete tert then . Fitz shugh. 30 
Something new in style rd for conce ert purposes. 
Dreams of Childhood. 
Song and Chorus. D3 snesecngeccccosepenesa, tae 
Beautiful in every way The words are chaste, and 
the music original Title is beautifully printed in 
colors. } 
Dream on, oh Youthful Heart 
Ballad F 3 ; Ellis. W 
“ A good song for mezzo soprano. or “baritone, intro- 
° duc ing pre tty little runs and cadenza. 
Dream on of love, oh youthful heart ; 
Visions of happiness behold.’ 
: Dreamer, Awake. 
Serenade Harpel. 30 
** Dreamer, awake Thoug zh ‘sweet be thy slumber, 
My heart longeth for one whisper of thine. 
+5 tweed Child. 
éeceee : : arry. 35 
This be autiful ballad has the attraction of Mr. Parry's 
well-known faculty and knowledge of effect It has 
been sung with marked success by the author both io 
this country and Europe 
KRloi! Eloi! Lama Sabachthant. 
Alto Solo and Chorus. Eb 3.............cecceceseeeees Hunt. 30 
A fine sacred solo for opening service, etc. 
Kittie Zoar. 
Song and Chorus. Bb 3....... scccorscscsseccssses Eastman. 30 
** 1 am s0on to thee, 
° And may never see thee more; } 
But my heart can not forget thee, | 
Gentle Ettie Zoar.’ 
A very effective little gem. Easy and pleasing. Good 
chorus. 
oe Whine my Heart to thee, 
BATRS. BD B ..coccrescocssdsosccscseccsnccocesoncencoe Campana. 30 
j Composed for ‘and | sung by Adelina Patti. The music | 
: is all that a ballad should be. ( om pass, C to E. | 
Eyes that are Watching. 
Song and GRR g «| Bihasecusctatnncsscnsecionsinesessitntens Root 35 


‘ Eyes that are we ate hing grow dimmer, 
Chere, in the quiet old home; 

And teurs from the poor heart so weary | 

Have choked the sweet junilaby soug 





Good- bye » L ittle 





We sincerely trust that this song will meet with the 


snecess it deserves. We do not hesitate to say that Geo 


F. Root has never given us one more attractive. Its 

character is expressed precisely by the lines quoted 

above 

Fairy Glen. 

ee Gta SON. FD ccnccccencens seerannianeetecenesoonnes 2 
Pretty waltz movement. There is a dash about this 


ballad that must make it very popular. 


Th e Faithful watt: neer. 
Di 


Soceveesceseecoosecees cecccccees .. Blisa 
attract 
quaint, and censpicu 
it is asong that will 


This fine descrip itive song must 
tion. Exceedingly original, 
for its finished workmanship, 
to its composer's fame A finer 
tenor concert use can not be found in our whole 
logue. Title-page beautifully illustrated. 


cata 


Fare thee well, 
© Brcccrcns coiactestscesin 
Illustrs ate d title-} 


ee ng Year. 
P ..Buckhart 


age. Quite 'a favorite song. 


Far Beyond. 


VISIT 


much atten- 
ous 
add 
song for baritone or 


OR. 















INSTRUMENTAL. 
| Prous of the Future. 
pacinge etnaggnapinne dndvite cneatanputens <oqneesents Kunkel. 50 
One of Charles Kunkel’s most successful pieces. A 
charming melody, arranged in a brilliant and fasci- 
nating manner. 
Eagle March. 
A. B..ncouses weenecsncats denncdinenuvens beeccanss ceseseddncen Kuechman. 30 
Showy and sparkling. Time well marked. 
moety nee. 
coveces sos0 Ryan. 30 


Ali who play, Ry: an's ; popular Coral Caves’ should 


secure a copy of this beautiful romance. It is a delight- 
ful parlor-piece. 
ek oes from Dreamland. 
GD 4... . cree ccnccsiah ssundeeh sabe sinenbesdessdsncceses seeuas Bristow. 40 
| An admirablo “composition of much merit, intro- 
ducing, with original variations, the ever-loved melody, 
Home, sweet Home.” 
sn See ar March. 
|} March Dk 4. . Straus. 40 
| One of the very best of ‘this cele brated ‘dance- writer's 
works, 
| - lizabeth Ruff Polka. 
were coscne ccccseses cee ceceseess Sb0see Decasoosecenseseosees Keeler. 30 
| Polke petite, such as never fails to please the young 
folks, large and small. 


Sacred Song. G3 eovanebooase weonsets . Shaw. 
. Far beyond life’ 8 fitful fever, 
Far beyond this troubled dream, 
Far beyond cold Jordan's river, 
Far beyond that sullen stream.”’ 
Rev. Knowles Shaw's sacred songs are everywhere | 


admired. ‘* Far Beyond”’ is one of his most successful 


Fascinating Glances. 


Songand Dance. KE 4........ _————————- 5 
To most admirers of this style of music this song is 
familiar. 
Fawn-footed Nannie 
C....000 + cocovccccnccsncscesccoes ccossnee ccoscccccessssooovooesce Palmer. 40 


where have you been? 
to the glen, 
silvery lake after the 


** Fawn-footed Nannie, 
Chasing the sunbeams i 


Plunging thro moon, 


Tracking o'er meadows bright the steps of June.’ 
Lucy Larcom's pretty poem, set to a melody that is | 
grace itself, by the popular author of “Seng King 
‘Palmer's Songs of Love,"’ etc *‘ Fawn-footed Nan 
nie’ is arranged to be sung either as a song or duet, | 


with chorus. It is quite easy to learn, but not so readily 
forgotten Picture title-page. 
Far Away, where Angels Dwell. 
Song and Chorus. Ab 3 .. Persley 
Une of the sweetest songs ever r written or ever sung 


and one of the most popular. Fifteen editions of this 


song have been printed, and the demand for it increases 
Fly Forth, Gentle Dove. 
BD ccoccee sescesbinns povese snvveavecesescovessetencccecocsscses NS. | Of 
The “Tatest success, by the author of **I Love my 
Love.’’ New edition, revised and corrected. 
For Me. 
Song an¢ i Chorus BBD B, cccnccnsccncvesccctstscetepanesti Bliss x0) 
P. P. Bliss has produced many ; pop ular songs, and but 
few of th m are equal to this gem. It is one of his 
latest. 
+m nd of By-gone pny. 
. - . seseeececeee DODETTS 
‘a simple, he arty song in praise of the friends w 
| cherished ** when life seemed all a joyous dream 


Gathe ring Home, 

Song and Chorus. ove 
The familiar sacrec d mek dy arrang 

chorus, with piano accompaniment. 


One by One. 


sien 4 


John 


ed as a sung and 


Cae my astisscneed why did you Dir? 
Eb Williard. 


Her form was as fair as the fairest, 

Her eves were as blue as the sky; 

Oh, Gertie, my darling, my loved one, 
Why did you, why did you die? 


Kathleen, 
Jallad , eee ...Schonacker . 
In the popular style. Ks asy an 1d ‘decide dly pretty. 
** Good-bye, little Kathleen! Across the wide ocean 
I sadly must wander "midst strangers, alone; 
My heart is oppressed with the wildest emotion, 











There 's naught for our parting can ever atoae.” 
Good Night, my Love. 
Ab 3 , eecmaparevt wecepsosenocequas seeceeces Abt. 

The beautiful German song, with new on lish trans 
lation by D. C. Addison, published only in this 
edition. 

Good Night, ye Pretty Flowers. 
TNO, BD Gr cccqusncovvcesccndtncssone voccnveccuswesececive Pallat, 

With English ‘and German words 

**Good night, ye pretty flowers 
Inveil your colors gay ; 
And thou, sweet nightingale, good night, 
Oh, cease thy charming lay! 

Composed with exquisite taste. 

~"¢ crmoated Trio. 
. > satncuenmbniininentsnbanedil Hamlen, 30 
the ‘piece “for “school ‘concerts and closing ex- 
hibitions. 
Go Work upon a Farm. 
__ | RECN E cosesesspepeoccosccssovey mprencensie Delos 3 
A song of to ~day. It is as fre sh, vigorous, and en- 


livening as its subject. 


| Graves of our Dear Kindred Onea, 


Ab 3.. Phillips. 4 
(Qluartet for mixed voices, with piano ac com paniment 
Words by Mary U. Denver 
* Do the stars look lovingly down from above 
On those far distant graves of ours ?"’ 








Emmeti (11) Mazurka. 


A A OT Te 40 





A bright, sparkling movement of the kind which in- 
spires one with an involuntary wish to dance. 
Evalina Polka 
D cece eo 000s eccee oe cee Ghys. 30 
\ delightful parlor-piece of mode ‘ate dim ulty, com- 
posed by the author of ** Amaryllis.”” 
Esdracton Schottische. 
I selipedipedieseeepteevinitindebeciienpn es: we 
Easy and uncommonly pretty. Just the piece for 
young players. Fingered for small hands 
Runice Waltz. 
pcepecececonen ceosee ces conscnsegsenseste Hall. 35 
An ac lmired gem. 
Evening eo 
( . Tarner 20 
2 rpectation ond | Prayer. 
:4 . 7. —e ..Bluda, %5 
Two fine piece s for eithe r piano o or ‘organ. 
Fairy Queen Quickstep. 
DB 8. .cccecs . Webd 40 
Brilliant and showy. Written in octaves. 
| Fairy Freaks Schottische........... Sofge. 30 


One of the prettiest of the popular ‘ ‘Second Grade 


: ralting aint pene. 
90 ppapreecunesiniohaouneneses 40 
in which the title is expressive 


Opert. 
A lelicious morce 
f the music 


, idelity Polka, 


“au, 


..Kinkel 40 
aud best of 


A fase inating mie elody One of ‘the “latest 
Kinkel's popular pieces 


2 ire-fly Sehottische. 


ences Gibson, 30 
As] layed by tl e bands all over the en antry. 
Fountain March. 
D edecsenes occcscsesse Willbrecht. 50 
Brilliant and inspirit ng, with a beautiful cross-hand 
n nent The title-page has a truthfal picture of the 
ated Tyler Davidson Fountain. 
+ 39C 
| LUDDEN 


‘THOROUGH-BASS SCHOOL 


An Easy and Progressive Course for ac- 
quiring a Practical Knowledge of 
Rudimental Harmony. 

By W. LUDDEN. 


Revised edition, with important addi- 
tiens, and a series of questions for the 
purpose of guiding the young student. 


Of the many elaborate works on this subject, it has 
been observed that they seem to have been written, not 
| for learners, but for musicians. 
'Ludden’s Th h-Bass School 
;|Luadens tnhorougn-bass «choo 
is adapted to those who have acquired a knowledge of the 
first principles of music, It is not merely a lot of church tunes 
rr. —~ with figured bass to mystify the student, but deals 
equarely with the subject, and is of itself amply sufficient 
tor ender any adult master of the subject 


IN A VERY SHORT TIME. 


The gradual development of the subject is fascinating, 
advancing more by force of reflection than by taxing the 
memory. At every step something is gained, and that 


clearly defined and exemplified. 
It is eapecially adapted to the wants of those 
learning to write or play church music. 


Price $1.50, by mail, prepaid. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Publishers, 


CINCINNATI, 0 










































































the close of the day, . qui - et were all 
my  fath - er - land dear, 
car - oled, a - gain I 
loved ones— O, where 


ear - ried 
laughed and 


asked for 


things and 
home at the foot of the 
danced on the green 
now are they? liv 


was gay, by the 
- ing and joy-ous_ here 
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; still ; My ear caught the sound of an old - en - time lay, "Twas the 

. hill ; It roused and it thrilled me, it start - ed the tear, Rae 

rill, I hailed old com-pan-ions of child-hood’s bright day, In my 

still ? I heard the re-ply on the hill far a- way, "Twas the 
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Sunset thro’ the Golden Leaves. 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 


Cantabile. 
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a 6CTti‘<iésés HE:«éWBHYY, 


J. H. Rosecrans and J, H, Rheem, 
Ti Contains 192 pages of new and excellent Music, 
<3 able for Musical Conventions, Singing Classes of 
grades, Schools, Glee Clubs, Choirs, Temperance 
rs, and all occasions where Vocal Music is desirable. 
¢ Rudimental Course is condensed \et plain, leaving 
» teacher to present the subject according to his own 
The Authors of this work having been engaged 
in the pred ssion of teaching music, holding musical 
P conventions, etc., for nearly twenty years, feel com- 
petent to judge of the wants of the singing public, and 
gratulate themselves on being able to furnish a work 
that will fully supply that want. 
Send for a sample copy Price 75 cents. 
4 J.C. CRANDALL, } 
Benter University of Music, 
Priendship, N. ¥. | 


AMERICAN OPERA. 


. BELSHAZZAR, 


King of Babylon. 





Stee 
© 


: SUBJECT FROM THE BIBLE. 


A Live Work for Musical Societies, 


SUCCESSFUL BEYOND PRECEDENT! 


i ie POPULAR! PRACTICAL! REMDNERATIVE! 


js $ Circular v4 information forwarded Sree. 
: = Address the Composer. 
j 
Pith J-A. BUTTERFIELD, 
‘ Md 156 State St., Chie ago. 
. 11-12-1, 





By George F. Root. 

BOOK OF REFERENCE for methods of teaching 
4 Notation, Voice Culture, Harmony, and Compoai- 
tion in classes; lectures, definitions, pronunciations, 
and devices tomake class work successful and interest- 
ing; a mine of treasures and resources exclusively for 
toachers and those who are preparing to teach, Ele- 
pay and substantially bound for permanent compan- 
onship. 


a8 No teacher should be without one. 
ere’ Price, 33.00. 


CIN. HAM. & DAYTON B. B. 


| 
FOR AND FROM THE | 
| 
' 


North, West and Northwest. 


THROUGH CARS BETWEEN | 
CINCINNATI & INDIANAPOLIS, | 


ST, LOUIS, PEORIA, | 
OMAHA, DETROIT, | 
ri CHICAGO. 


SLEEPING CARS ON Al ALL NIGHT TRAINS. 


‘3 Fare always as low, - time as quick as by 
‘3 any other line. 


, | 
NORMAL MUSICAL HAND- BOOK. 


Teach- 








@@-For information and tickets apply at all os 
railroad ticket offices in the United States and Can 
Ask for tickets via the Cincinnati, Hamilton and Day- 


. ton Railroad. 
SAM’L STEPHENSON, 
General Ticket Agent. 





CHURCH'S 


sult- 
all | 
Meet- | 


MUSICAL 


NEW ROUTE 


OPEN TO 


Chicago and the Northwest 


<1 


Ma MBE ER AL UA 


OTT] TTT 


OL’ 


TAL 


LAY ANETLVN YS BR. 





NEW FAST LINE ROUTE 


FROM CINCINNATI TO CHICAGO, 


TO BE KNOWN AS THE 


KANKAKEE ROUTE. 
TRAINS DAILY 


Leave at 6:30 A. M., 2:15 P. M., & 7:30 P.M. 


(CrncINNATI Time.) 


THE RUNNING TIME, 


ONLY 12 HOURS! 


is Quicker than by any other Route, or ever before 
from Cincinnati to Chicago. 


made 


Through Tickets and Sleeping Car Berths can be s« 


|} cured at No.l Burnet House, cor. Third and Vin 
| streets; also at Depot, corner Pearl and Plam Streets 
JOHN EGAN, HH. J. PAGE 
Gen'l Pass. Agent G.F.&T.A 


| Pittsburg, Cincinnati & St. Louis 


RAILROAD. 
(Little Miami and Pan-Handle Route, ) 


Via Columbus. Shortest and Quickest 
Route to all Eastern Cities. 


/FOUR DAILY THROUGH TRAINS. 








Arrive 
N. Y. Lightning Express -m. 2.30 p. m 
tee. (eee .m. 10.30 p. m 
N.Y. Night Express.............. -m. 1 a.m 
Columbus Accommodation.... -m. 10.30 a.m 
Springfield Accommodation.... 9.00 a. m. 1.30 p.m 
Morrow Accommodation......... 5.15 p. m. 8.50 a. m 
Loveland Accommodation.......12.05 p.m. 7.15 p. m 
Loveland Accommodation. ...... 6 20 p.m. 6.50 a. m 
Loveland Accommodation....... 11.30 p. m. 7.50 a. m 


Sunday Church Train to Cincinnati leaves Loveland at 
9a.m. Returning, leaves Cincinnati at 2 p. m. 

The 6.00 a. m. and 7.00 p. m. Trains leaving, 
a. m. and 2.30 p.m. Trains arriving, run daily 

All Saturday Trains run through to New York with- 
out detention. 

Pullman's Drawing-room and Sleeping-cars and Pal- 


and 5.45 


ace Day and Sleeping-cars run through to New York 
Trains run by Columbus time which is seven minutes 
faster than city time. 
For through tickets, apply at corner of Vine 
Baker streets ; and at the depot, East Front street 
N. B.—Ticket Offices open on Sunday from 9a. m. to 
lla. m. only. 
The Omnibus 
baggage at hotels 


and 


Line calls for passengers and checks 
and residences, 


THE REVISED EDITION 


F.W. ROOT’S 
hool of Singing | 


IS NOW READY. 


r= 
— 
83, by mail, postpaid. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO,, 
Cincinnati, O. 


VISIT 


OR. 








GRADED SINGERS 


FOR DAY-SCHOOLS. 
BY 0. BLACKMAN AND ££. WHITTEMORE, 


ee 


“In Chicago, musical instruction in the 
schools is far more intelligent and sys- 
tematic.”— Appleton’s Journal. 


The high standing of the public schools of Chicago in 
musical progress is due to the graded system of Messrs. 
Blackman aod Whittemore, embodied in the series of 


GRADED SINGERS. 


The regular teacher can use them successfully, and the 
music teacher will find them admirable for his work. 
From the six-year-old to the graduate of the high or 
normal school, some one of these books is adapted to 
every one who is in the process of getting an education. 

No. 1 is intended to commence the study of singing 
in the Primary Department. In the Chicago Schools it 
carries the pupil through the lower four grades, occupy 
ing about three years of time. 

No. 2 is complete in itself, and is adapted to Interme- 
diate and District Schools, whether graded or not. Also 
well adapted to Female Seminaries, etc. 

No. 3, being a beautiful collection of music, arranged 
in three parts, is also adapted to the wants of Female 
Seminaries. 

No. @ is intended for High Schools and all adult 
classes of mixed voices when the four parts are com- 
bined. A useful chorus-book, containing selections from 
the masters, and many pieces suitable for closing exer- 
cises, concerts, etc, 


PRICES. 


RETAIL. PER DOZ. 
Graded Singers, No. 25 $2 40 
“ “ 4 80 
a “ 7 2 
ad ny 9 60 





Specimen copy mailed, upon receipt of retail price 


JOHN CHURCH & CO,, 
Cincinnati, O. 


SONGS OF LOVE 


For the Bible School, 
By H.R. PALMER, 
AUTHOR OF 


“The Song Queen,” The *‘ Song King,” etc, 


The great popularity of Mr. Palmer's previous works 
both for children and adults, graren’ss the success of 
his 


SONGS OF LOVE 


It has been most carefully prepared and is the result 
of years of thought and study. A few pages are devoted 
to a concise and progressive system of instruction, which will ma- 
terially assist children in learning New Songs. 

Mr. Palmer has had a great deal of experience in writ- 
ing for and teaching children, and is instrong sympathy 
with them. Every Superintendent and Teacher should 
examine 


SONGS OF LOVE 
For the New and Good Ideas 


It contains. Single specimen copies by mail. 


30 cents, post-paid, 3.60 per dozen. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO,, 
Cincinnati, O. 











CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 








THE 


Steam Jithographi WEBER 


PRINTING H 
ee | PIANC. | 
EHRGOTT & KREBS 


EARGOTT, FORBRIGER & CO. 
LITHOGRAPHERS 


AND 


ENGRAVERS, 
COR. FOURTH AND WALNUT STS. 








By the superiority of its tone combining great 
power, richness, sweetness and fine singing quality’ 
as well as great purity ef intonation and har- 
moniousness throughout the entire scale, is fast 
driving almost all other pianos from the concert- 
room, and fully explains how Weber shows an 
increase of 206 per ct., anc yet can not supply 
the demand. 


Cincinnati, O. 








Music Titles, 


Piain and in Colors, a Speciaity. 


Should Auld Acquaintance be forgot!” 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


a 2 OLDE FOLKES’ 
CONCERT TUNES.” 


A JUDICIOUS SELECTION OF 


Gems of the Music of Olden Times, 


THE BEST AND MOST POPULAR AUTHORS. | 


THE GROWING ENTHUSIASM IN FAVOR OF | 
i 


OLD FOLKS’ CONCERTS) 





Necessitated the preparation of such a 
work as is here presented to supply the 
demand for old and popular music for | 


CONCERTS AND CONVENTIONS. 
“Ye Olde Folkes’ Concert Tunes” 


Contains more than 125 tunes and pieces adapted to the 
tastes of the majority in all sections of the land, and is 
furnisbed at the price of any one of its songs in ordinary 
sheet-music form. 

The Secular Department is interesting and complete. 
The National Anthems, written in the happy vei» of 


our patriotic forefathers, are well represented and will. |- 


be warmly welcomed by all lovers of stirring, genuine 
music. 


“Ye Olde Folkes” 





Is A BOOK FOR THE MASSES. 


Price, single copies, post-paid, 40 cts. 
$3.60 per doz. 


Circulars and Price Lists of Pianos and Organs 


sent to any one desiring them. 


John Church & Co., 


Wholesale and Retail Agents 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


GEORGE WOODS & C0.’S 


ORGANS. 





These remarkable instruments have created much 


interest in America and Europe by 
reason of their 


Beautiful Musical Effects, 
Elegant Designs, and 
Elaborate Finish. | 


Their PIANO stop is a piano of beautiful tono, which 
will never require tuning. All interested in music 
should know of this important improvement. 


ADDRESS 


Geo. Woods & Co. 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


WAREROOMS: 
66 and 68 Adams St. 33 King William St. | 
CHICAGO. 


Wm. A. Pond, 547 Broadway.N. Y. | 


May ly. 


LONDON, ENG. | : 


|THE ONLY LOW-PRICEL 


“TRUE INSTRUCTORS” 


EVER PUBLISHED. 


75 cts. 


BUY A COPY OF 


WILL 


| Ryan's True Instructor, 


WITH OR WITHOUT A MASTER, 


For any of the following-named Instruments: 


| PIANO, 


VIOLIN, 
MELODEON, 
FLUTE, 
CABINET ORGAN, 
BUGLE, 
FIFE, 
VIOLONCELLO, 
FLAGEOLET, 
CLARIONET, 
DRUM, 
GUITAR, 
GERMAN ACCORDEON, 
CORNET, 
BANJO, 


PRICE, 75 CENTS EACH. 


Copies sent by mail to any part of the country, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. Usual discount to teachers 
aud the trade. 


JOHN CHURCH % C0.’S 


COLLBECTIOW 


OF 


New Brass Band Music 


ARRANGED FOR THE FOLLOWING INSTRUMENTS 


2 Eb Cornets; Bb Cornets; 2 Eb Altos; 2 Bb Tenors ; 
1 Bb Baritone or Bb Bass ; 1 Eb Toba; 1 Tenor 
Drum ; 1 Bass Drom and Cymbals. 


-_ 
NO. PRICE 
L. Victory March, ........0.0-.csceecceseeceees C. Melber, $1 00 
2. Jubel Galop...........-..0.000+. Melber, 1 00 
3. March Polka................ e+ secesesls Melber, Oo 
4. Gentle Tears. (Serenade).......... C. Melber, 1 00 
5. Life’s Enjoyment Galop............ ...« C, Melber, 1 00 
6. On the Beautiful Rhine ‘ Kela Bela, 1 00 
7. Sing to me, Robin, Quickstep.............Howard, 1 Of 
8. Wedding Waltz... —_ . A. Horst, 1 00 
9%. Helter Skelter Galop.... : C. Faust, 1 00 
10. Mattie Polka.......... A. Horet, 1 00 
11, Industrial Exposition Quickstep....... A. Horst, 1 00 
12. Grand Duchesse Galop. «A. Horst, 1 00 
13. Move your Family West Quickstep........... Cox, 1 00 
14 The Beautiful Blue Danube.......... Strauss, 1 00 
| 15. Fire Fly Schottioche. ..............cccescecsees Gibson, 1 00 
16. Grammere’ Wale oescos. cocceccsecccceccseces! Melber, 1 00 
17. When the Band begins to Piay...............King, 1 00 
18. Far away where Angels Dwell C. Melber, 1 00 
19. Come, Darling, let us go together, Quick 

CROP. ncccecees cvcveccsecccces soccccccecocoes C. Melber, 1 00 
20. Little Blue Eyes, Galop. «+ «ceeeeeeO. Melber, 1 00 
21. Beautiful Days Long Ago : 1 0 
22. My Gal Quickstep coseeeees. Melber, 1 00 
1 oO 


23. Musing at Eve, Waltz 
Helter Skelter Galop..... 


JOHN CHURCH & CO,, 
Cincinnati, O. 
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antard Church bak. P. 





FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, REVIVALS, AND PRAISE MEETINGS. 
b Jesus of Nazereth. 

P. P. B, 

bat inka 


“GOSPEL SONGS.” 











THE HOUR OF PRAISE, 


By George F. Root. 
A collection.of the Lest pieces of this author for 


SHORT SCHOOLS, 
PRAISE MEETINGS, and 
CONGREGATIONAL CLASSES. 





Ninety-six pages, size of the Glory, substantially 
bound in Boards, at $5.00 per doz. Send 50 cents for 
specimen copy. 


The True Choir, 
By A. N. JOHNSON, 


Is the best Music Book for Church Choirs 
that ever was published. 
Price $13.50 per dozen. 


specimen copy. 


rhe Palm, 


By C. M. WYMAN. 





Send $1.00 for 


Send for Sample Copy, 30 Cents. 


This, our New Church Music Book, is well caleulated 
to meet the wants of all grades of musical societies from 





the Grand Jubilee Chorus to the Country Singing School. bs 
The singing-teacher who takes pride in doing his work R 
well and would wear ‘‘ Taz Paum,"’ will do well to use é. S 
Price $1.50, or $13.50 per dozen. = 
Ss 
i 2 
THE TRIUMPH, = 
> _ 
— 
By GEO. F. ROOT. oe 
The eale of this book has been considerably over b 
150,000. We fee! confident in recommending it to those 
who have never used it, as one of the very best books ef S 


She day. Price, siugle copy, $1.60; per dozen, $13.60. 


Christian Hymn and Tune Book - 


Ae 
9 N 
Oi Sep. - ‘ 


Ready this Month. 








“Specimen Page sos 


P. BLISS’ 


Se 

’ $35 z $ a or 
- 

1. What means this eager,anxious throng, 


2. Ho! 


Which moves with busy haste along: 


all ye heavy y-laden, come ! Here’s pardon, comfort, rest, and home; 
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These wondrous “at ee AG by day? 
What means this strange commotion, say ? 


Ye wanderers from a Father’s face, Re-turn, aecept his proffered grace 
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In accents hushed the throng reply: “ Je-sus of Naz-a-reth pass-eth by ;’ 
Ye tempted, there’s a refuge nigh: “Je-sus of Naz-a-reth pass-eth by ;” 
~~ ++ 
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In accents hushed the throng reply: “ Je-sus of Naz-a-reth pass-eth by.” 


Ye tempted, there’s a refuge nigh: “Je-sus of Naz-a-reth rege by. 
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3 But if you still this call refuse, 
And all his wondrous love abuse, 
Soon will he sadly from you turn, 
Your bitter prayer for pardon spurn: 
“Too late, too late!” will be the ery— 
“ Jesus of Nazareth has passed by.” 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 





For use in Christian Churches, and for 
Social and Private Use. 


By A. 8S. HAYDEN, 


Sompiled with especial reference to the wants of the 
Christian Church. It is said by many prominent judges 
to be the best, and, indeed, the only book that contains 
the hymns and tunes best adapted to the wants of this 
shurch. 

Price, substantially bonnd in cloth, $1.60, or $16.00 
dozen. First lot for introduction at $1.25 each. A pulpit 
edition for $3.50 each, or with a lot to churches $2.50 
For sale by the trade generally. : 





iC 





é gapu0 8 ~SCHOSLS \ ; 


THE TRUE 


By 4. N. JOHNSON. 


invented. 
Schools that has ever been issued. 

Price $7.00 per dozen. 
for specimen copy. 


came 


~SOBY:Go~ 


TCOK wb, | 











JOHN CHURCH & CO,, 


Cincinnati, O. 


s 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


$3.60 a dozen; $30 a hundred. 


Cincinnati, O, 


NEW BOOK 


‘S1}813 JUOS Sosvq uoutoodg «SONOS TAASOD »» 


«SONOS THA808 >, 


SINGING Scuoos TexrBGoor. 


Contains the easiest method for teaching 
scholars to read music that has ever been 
It is the dest book for Singing 


Send 60 cents 




















| 
“A Bow of Promise.” 
| 


Hew Singing Books. eum namnow: 
The LE ADER A New Cantata, 


By F. L. BRISTOW. 
By H. R. Palmer, assisted by L. O. Emerson. 


Choirs, Conventions, and Singing Classes will welcome 
this new Church Music Book, filled with new tunes, an- 
thems, chants, etc., etc., all of the best quality. 


Written expressly for, and adapted to the use of 


PEMALE SEMINARIES, 


SCHOOLS, 
Price, $1.38, or 812.00 per dozen. 
SINGING SOCIETIES, 
Th S M h £TC., ETC. 
€ ong monarcn. NE 0 


By H. R. Palmer, assisted by L. 0. Emerson. 


Especially for Singing Classes. First 86 pages con- 
tain the elementary course, the same as that in the 
Leaver, which course is followed by more than 100 
pages filled with the most interesting Secular and 
Sacred Music for practice. Equal to the Sone Kine in 
interest 

Price, 75 cents, or 87.50 per dozen. 


“There are three primary colors—Red, Yellow, and 
Blues, Orange, Green, Indigo, and Violet, are produced 
by combinations of the others 

** Light ie represented as mother of the colored rays, 
because, when passed throngh a prism of glass or water, 
it is resolved into them. 

“ Light is represe nted as dwelling originally in Heaven, 
Circumstances are invented to account for its resolution 
into colored rays. 

“* The scene is the Earth, where they all meet.” 


DITSON & CO.’S 








Tus Raixsow consists of sparkling melodies—Solos 
| Duets, Trios, and Choruses—which easily take hold of 


I 1 
ome ise | aly. the singers and audience; is not difficult to learn, and 


requires no expensive costumes to render effectively. It 
Price of each Book: In Boards, $2.50; is admirably adapted for concerts, exhibitions, and par 
Cloth, $3.00; Full Gilt, $4.00. 


| lor entertainments. 


MUSICAL TREASURE. Vocal. Price 50 cents single copy; $4.50 per dozen. Liberal 
SILVER CHORD. Vocal. discount to Schools and Seminaries. Copies mailed on 
w R EATH OF GEMS. Vocal. receipt of price 

GEMS OF SACRED SONG. Vocal 

GEMS OF GERMAN SONG. Vocal i- - 

GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG. Vocal “ 

OPERATIC PEARLS. Vocal Duets. TH E 

SHOWER OF PEARLS. Vocal. 


ORGAN AT HOME, Reed Organ Music. 
GEMS OF STRAUSS. Instrumental. 
HOME CIRCLE, VOL. I. Instrumental. 

HOME CIRCLE, VOL. If. Instrumental. 
PIANIST’S ALBUM. Instrumental. 

PIANO-FORTE GEMS. Instrumental. 

Large splendid books of bound music, 200 to 250 pages, 
full sheet music size, and contain a very large proportion 
of all the good sheet music ever ; ublished. 

Sold by all dealers. Either book sent post-paid for 
retail price. 


MUSIC BOOKS FOR SCHPOLS. 


HOUR OF SINGING. 


Price $81. For High Schools. 
Well proved, highly popular, practical, and useful book. 
By EMERSON & TILDEN. 


J Pe , 
American School Music Reader. 
Book I. Price 35 cents 

This charming number is for Primary Schools; has 
full directions for teachers (in fine print) and delightful 
little graded exercises and songs for the children. 


American Schoo! Music Reader. 
Book II. Price 50 cents. 


For the Schools and Classes next above Primary 
Schvols. Advances well into the elements. 


American School Music Reader. 
Beok III. Price 60 cents. 


For the Higher Classes of Common Schools. 


The above books are by EMERSON & TILDEN, are 
thorough, well arranged, practical, pleasing, and useful. 


CHEERFUL VOICES. 


Price 50 cents. 


In great demand, and is one of the best collections of 
School Songs ever published. 


By L. 0. EMERSON. 


Instrumental. 
A careful selection of 
STANDARD MUSIC, 

Consisting of 
Glees, Four-part Songs, Anthems and 
Choruses, 
for the use of 
High Schools and Choral Societies. 
Price, $12.00 per dozen. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


Cincinnati, O. 





Jeux H. Kozunxen. 


G. Garmx. 


Koehnken & Co. 


UAGAN BUILDERS, 


(Successors to M. Schwab.) 


No. 555 Sycamore Street, 
Cincinnati, O. 


Sefer do numerous Organs built for Cincinnati Churches 
during past fifteen years. 


The above books sent, post-paid, on receipt of retail 
price. 


CHAS, H. DITSON & CO. 
7ll Broapway, N. Y. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. 


Boston. 
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CHORALIST’S COMPANION. | 


PALMER’S 


ERT CHORUSES, 


CONSISTING OF 


Solos, Duets, Trios, 
QUARTETTES AND CHORUSES, 


ARRANGED FROM THE WORKS OF 


CON 


HANDEL, HAYDN, 
BEETHOVEN, MOZART, 
MENDELSSOHN, ROSSINI, 
GOUNOD, VERDL 
DONIZETTI, AU BER, 
Etc. Etc. 


Together with a choice selection of GEMS from POP- 
ULAR MODERN COMPOSERS, and many of the au- 
thor's most pleasing CONCERT ANTHEMS AND CHO- 
RUSES, for the use of 
Musical Conventions, Societies, High 

Schools, College Choirs, Acade- 
mies, and the Home Circle. 


By H. R. PALMER, 
Author of SONG KING, SONG QUEEN 
NORMAL COLLECTION, ete. 


Price 75c. each or $7.50 per doz. Specimen copy sent by 
mail upon receipt of 7c 





The Forest Choir, 


For Day Schools, Seminaries, and Academies. 
By GEO. F. ROOT. 


This book is weil adapted to interest and instract the 
pupils of our day schools in vocal music, and bas an un- 
commonly good selection of pieces for concerts, exhibi- 
tions, etc. Price 60 cents each, or $6.00 a dozen. Pub- 
lished by 


JOEN CHURCH & CO, 
CINCINNATI, 0, 


“THE GOLDEN KEY,” 


If the object is to learn to read music, there is no 
book now before the public equal to this little work of 
Mr. 


Survock. It contains in the first twenty pages a 


preparatory course, consisting of easy and progressively 


arranged lessons, and songs with sacred and secular 
words. The following eight pages contain the theoreti- 
cal course, ae far as the transposition of the scales. 
Next follow the exercises which are on ‘‘ Surroc«’s New 


Music Cuanrts,” with words set to each. 


By following this method, teachers will find it an easy 


| task to train children to read music. 


The inexperienced eye of a child can not follow small 


| characters, hence the Charts should be used in the first 





lessons in singing from notes; and after some practice in 
book may be used to much greater advan- 


Price of **Gotpex Ker,” $2 r dozen. 


tage. 50 pe 
ple copy sent on receipt of 25 cents, by the publishers, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI. 


Sam- 
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PIANO- 


FORTES. 


OVER TEN THOUSAND OF THESE PIANOS NOW IN USE. 
THE BEST LOW-PRICED PIANOS MADE. 


Reader, if you or any of your friends contemplate purchasing a Piano-Forte, and if not too late 
by all means send for a circular giving prices and illustrations of the EMERSON 
PIANO-FORTE, These Pianos always give entire satisfaction. 

They have every improvement, are first-class, 
and guaranteed for five years, 

SOME OF THE ADVANTAGES GAINED BY PURCHASING AN EMERSON PIANO: 


Ist. Their reputation is fully established as first-class in every respect. 

2d. Their Prices, Styles, and Sizes vary to suit all classes of purchasers. ¢ 

3d. Every article used in the construction of these Pianos is selected personally, and None but the first quality of 
anything will be used by thig firm. : ; 

4th. The advantage this concern has over many piano manufacturers is, that they buy immensely large invoices for 
which they Pay Casu, thus gaining every advantage from all large dealers in Piano Merchandise, who gladly give them 
the preference of their stock. 

5th. Every Piano is warranted for Five Years. 

6th. Every Piano is guaranteed to give satisfaction or no sale. 


THREE LARGE FACTORIES. 
RESOURCES UNLIMITED. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 








A NEW PIANO 


TURNED OUT 


EVERY TWO WORKING HOURS 


Throughout the year. 





For Catalogues and Price List, apply at the Warerooms of, or address 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
No. 66 WEST FOURTH STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


General Western Agents for the ‘‘Emerson” Piano. 











